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For the Companion. 


FOR A CENT A DAY. 


The Old World will doubtless find, in this 


Columbian Exposition year, that it has much to | 
We have also much | 


learn from the New World. 
to learn from the Old World; but the best of this, 
unfortunately, is not to be picked up so much 
from the foreign exhibits at the World’s Fair as 
from the observation of a certain art which the 
common people of the continental European cities 
possess and practise, and which is almost 
unknown to the American people. 
art of thoroughly enjoying one’s self with little 
things, and with the expenditure of a very small 
amount of money. 

*T] have been living in a house in the Latin 
Quarter,”’ writes an American student in Paris. 
“There are working people about me; and I 
want to tell you, as an illustration of the ability 


of the French to get the utmost enjoyment out of | 


nothing at all, how the Clampot and Meunier 
families, who live in the apartment just above 
mine, amuse themselves on all their Sundays and 
holidays. 

“Jean Clampot is a cabinet-maker and Pierre 
Meunier is a mason. Both are hard-working 
men, and receive pay which an American work- 
ingman would starve upon. Their wives are 
sisters, and the two families live on terms of 
affectionate harmony. 

“Mélanie, Jean’s wife, and Josephine, Pierre’s 
helpmeet, are very thrifty women, and are 
already saving up the sous for their daughters’ 
marriage portions. But 1 am not to tell you about 
all that, but about their ‘country residence,’ 
which is the point of my story. 

“A year or two ago Clampot and Meunier 
found an opportunity to hire a little piece of 
ground—a mere odd corner and fragment of 
earth, so to speak—by the side of the road to 
Vincennes. ‘The little piece of ground had a tree 
on it. That was all. 

“The rent of this ‘estate’ was forty francs a 
year. That was twenty francs apiece—about 
four dollars to each family. They took the land. 

“Then the two men set at work, each. in his 
own way, to improve the estate. Clampot, the 
cabinet-maker, got some boards, some nails and 
some varnish, and with an expenditure of a few 
sous, built a pretty little kiosk. You could call 
it a pavilion if you liked. In reality, it was a 
little ornamental shanty. 

‘‘Meantime Meunier was at work by its side. 
He made a little excavation in the earth, which 
he walled vp with fragments of brick and stone, 
picked up anywhere where it was lawful to pick 
up such things. He placed two larger stones in 
such a way as to serve as steps down into this 
excavation. 

“In this hole a little stove was set up, and a 
funnel led aloft. This was the kitchen. The 
pretty kiosk was the dining-room. Under the 
tree, in the open air, was the sitting-room. 

“When it was all done, the Clampot and 
Meunier families had a charming summer resi- 
dence. On every holiday now, behold them all— 
fathers, mothers and children—setting out very 
early and very merrily for their estate in the 
country. 

“On their way they pick up various eatables 
where they are to be had cheapest,—a pound of 
pork chops here, lettuce for a salad there, a little 
fruit at another place,—enough altogether for 
quite a feast, and for a sum too small to be 
credible in America. 

“Mélanie and Josephine do the cooking, assisted 
by their daughters. On the way out they have 
purchased bouquets for a sou each. Jean and 
Pierre look after their plantation of shrubs and 
flowers. They have covered the kiosk with a 
beautiful clematis already. A good deal of the 
time they sit under the tree, and the children 
climb up into it. And almost all of the time they 
all sing very gaily. When it rains they can all 
get into the kiosk. 

“On féte days they decorate the fence in front 
of their grounds with the national colors, and set 
off fireworks on appropriate occasions. 

“Here they dine every Sunday afternoon. 
They invite their friends frequently. They have 
invited me two or three times, and I know no 
grand American house where 1 would rather 
spend a holiday than on this little ‘vacant lot,’ 
nor any plate where a more cordial hospitality 
can be found. 

‘‘Next day Clampot and Meunier talk proudly 
among their fellow-workmen of a day spent on 


‘their estate’ or in ‘their garden,’ or urder ‘their | 


chestnut-tree’ among ‘their flowers.” What a 
worthy pride they take in this establishment, 
which costs each man of them a little over a cent 
a day beyond what he would spend if he staid at 
home! 

‘*When you hear of an American family of city 
workingmen organizing such a perpetual vacation 
system as this, I wish you would write to me 
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about it. One such case would encourage mea! Ozonos kills every foul smell instantly. 


great deal with regard to the condition and 
amusements of the working people in our great 
cities.”’ 


2 
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THE SULTAN’S STABLES AND 
KITCHENS. 


| Among the numerous residences planted by the 
prodigality of the Sultans upon the borders of 
the Bosphorus, Yildiz Késhki is the most elegant 
| and the best situated. 

| Around Constantinople, where nature has ac- 
| cumulated so many wonders, it was impossible 
|to make a better choice of a place. From the 
windows of the building, which is situated upon 
a hill where the Janizaries formerly made their 
exercises and shot their arrows, the view is 
lost on the right upon the blue Sea of Marmora, 





|and on the left one sees the towers of the two 


Hissars. 

In Yildiz Késhki lives Abdul-Hamid, the pres- 
ent Sultan of Turkey. 
|aversion for the expenses of luxury, Abdul- 
Hamid cannot, under penalty of losing his pres- 
tige, renounce the old Ottoman tradition which 
obliges the Commander of the Faithful to have 
magnificent horses. 

The imperial stables possess admirable speci- 
mens, not only of Arab blood, but of the most 
celebrated races in Europe. The most magnifi- 
cent products of Nedjed, of Yemen, and of other 
parts of the Arabian Peninsula, are brought to 
the service of the Padishah, and receive the care 
of a specially selected service. 

The carriage horses are no less remarkable 
than the saddle horses. The Andalusian span, 
which conducts the Sultan every week to the 
Mosque for prayers, is a present from the court 
of Spain. It is very difficult, however, for a 
stranger to obtain permission to see the stables of 
Yildiz Késhki. 

The imperial kitchens are state institutions; 
it is impossible to reduce this chapter of the 
Ottoman budget. About five thousand people 
are fed every day at the Sultan’s expense. It 
is a calamity for the Turkish finances, but it 
would be impossible to extinguish the fire in the 
kitchen of Yildiz Palace without provoking a 
revolt in Constantinople, and perhaps even a 
revolution. 

The administration of the kitchen is divided 
into three divisions: one for the high dignitaries, 
the second for the employés of smaller import- 
ance, and the third for the domestics. Every one 
of these divisions is divided into sections for 
fruits and vegetables, sections for fish, sections 
for pastry, section for pilau, the national dish, 
made from rice boiled with mutton, kid or fowl, 
and flavored with spices, raisins and butter. 

As all Turks hold it as a point of honor in all 
social conditions to practise a very bountiful 
hospitality, the Padishah is obliged to give an 
example of this virtue, deeply rooted in the cus- 
toms of the Mussulmans. 

Every stranger who is in the offices of the 
palace at the hours of repast is invited to the 
table. From the first to the last grade the 
hierarchy, the high functionary who gives audi- 
ence to a solicitor of high rank, and the waiter 
who receives his comrade, all obey this hospitable 
custom. 

In order to transport the repast destined for the 
Sultan’s guests, the waiters use large wooden 
platters, covered. with a dozen metallic cups 
which contain the courses; in the centre, in a 
pi 00 and higher cup, is enthroned the national 
pilau. 

At eleven o’clock in the morning, and when the 
sun goes down, the long rows of waiters carrying 
these wooden platters upon their heads go out 
from the kitchen in order to go to the apartments 
of the palace. 

Some of the waiters are obliged to make a long 
detour because the Sultan continues to board a 
great number of ancient employés, exercising 
only nominal functions, and not living in the 
Yildiz Késhki. 

A Turkish cook directs the service of the 
imperial table, but for the dinners offered to the 
diplomatic body and to distinguished strangers 
the Sultan uses a skilful French cook. It is very 
rare that the pi/aw is not in the menu of the 
official dinners and is not accompanied by some 
Turkish bonbons which surpass in delicacy the 
cleverest combinations of the Occidental confec- 
tioners. 

‘The most celebrated wines are in the menu of 
the gala festivals, but the waiter only serves wine 
to/ Christians; Abdul-Hamid and the high Otto- 
man dignitaries leave their glasses empty before 
them, except the one which contains water; the 
religious laws and requirements of etiquette 
impose on Mussulmans an obligation to drink 
only water. 


* 
* 


HEAVY LOSS. 


Some persons who have undertaken large 
business enterprises seem to take almost as much 
pleasure in putting on a long face and telling 
how much they have lost as they would in 
telling how much they had made. In certain 
kinds of speculation heavy losses can be endured 
quite philosophically. 


This story is told of a New York man who 
tried to manage a promising scheme: 

“You lost money, did you?’’ said his sympa- 
thizing friend. 

“Lost money!” exclaimed the would-be man- 
ager. ‘Why, old man, I sunk six thousand 
dollars in it. All gone in eight weeks.” 

“Is that so? Iam awfully sorry.” 

‘Yes, sir, six thousand dollars! And the worst 
of it is I lost seventy-five dollars in cash.” 





* 








DESERVING MAN. 
| An old and selfish proverb about charity is 


| Suggested by a clipping from the Boston Tran- 
| sertpt : 

| __**Well, I’ve done one good deed to-day,” said 
Mr. Billington. 

| ‘What was that ?’’ asked his friend. 


“TI gave a poor, deserving man an overcoat,” | 
And then, as he turned | 


answered Mr. Billington. 


| about, he added, ‘““How do you think it fits ?”’ 


Notwithstanding his | 





Odoriess, non-poisonous. Ask your druggist for it. [ Adv. 


Old Garden Hose Made NEw. 
Breaks repaired without tools or bands, by 
JONES’ Patent HOSE MENDER. 
Does not obstruct the flow of water. Will send SIX 
MENDERS, post-paid for 35 cents. Send inside 

diameter of hose. : 
M. D. JONES & CO., 76 Washington St., Boston. 


THAYER’S 
Root Beer Extract 


Is made from the best selected materials. It 
contains Spikenard, Princes’ Pine, Wintergreen, 
Dandelion, Sassafras, Gentian, Ginger, Sweet 
Birch and Sarsaparilla, and is equal in strength 
and flavor to any brand whatever. 


One Bottle Makes 5 Gallons 
OF DELICIOUS ROOT BEER. 


HENRY THAYER & CO., Cambridgeport, Mass. 


Good breeding 


appears in a sense of propriety— 
the fitness of things; it shuns dis- 
play and extravagance; practices 
economy as “good form.” Think 
how a trivial accident adds to the 
expense of a hundred-dollar watch! 
Wouldn’t it be good sense to sub- 
stitute during busy hours—and on 
our journeyings—an accurate, 
asteful, low-priced timepiece ?— 
Your jeweler will show you the ad- 
vantage of the new, quick-winding 
Waterbury over others. 


For yourself, or “‘better self,’’ 
child, or friend, you can find 
nothing more appropriate.--- 
Every jeweler sells it in 
styles for all tastes---but no 
mean styles; filled gold, coin- 
silver, etc. $15 down to $4. 37 


Nomad Cycles. 























HIGHEST GRADE. 
1893 Model, Pneumatic Tire, $100 
1893 Model, Cushion Tire, . $85 

Send for Catalogue. 


HOUGHTON & DUTTON, 


Boston, Mass. 








Colu 


) 

Avery pretty metal Souvenir Medal, which § 
looks like solid gold, and is a little larger 
) 

) 

) 


2 than a silver quarter. Has a bust of Colum- 

bus on one side and a view of one of the § 
World’s Fair Buildings on the reverse. 
2 Makes a nice charm for the watch guard { 
or attached to a ribbon. ) 


aa Sent by Mail for 10 cents each. 


WILLIAM H. BRINE, ) 
I and 3 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 2 


Our 
best 
66 ad.”’ 


Is the high quality of our goods and 
the low prices at which we sell them. 


But, 


We cannot advertise that way 
except to people who come 

to our five great stores 

in Cornhill. 


Therefore, 


We use The Companion to invite 

you to come and see 

our magnificent array of elegant 

new designs in dining-room, 

chamber, parlor 

furniture and carpets. The prices will 
be a pleasant surprise. 


Now then, 


if you cannot call, write to us what you 
need, and we will let you know at once 
our prices and terms so you can take 
advantage of our large stock and low 
prices, even if you live far away. 

We will pay freight on large orders. 


A. McArthur & Co., 


16 to 26 Cornhill, Boston. 
All our goods are stylish— 
and built— on— honor. 




















Tooth Powder is imitated 





Sg TEETH, SWEET BREATH. That RICKSECKER’S 


due to its downright SUPERIORITY. Reject substitutes. 
The Genuine is but 25c. Druggists, or on receipt of 13 stamps. 
THEO. RICKSECKER, Perfumer, 58 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


more than any other is surely 











183 Tremont St. 


PIANOS 


Economical buyers should write for description of little used and second hand 
Pianos. Rare bargains among these. Within 300 miles of Boston we furnish pianos 
at $25 down and $10 per month till paid for. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 


on easy 
payments 


Full information if you write us. 


BOSTON, MASS. 





Kate Field 


eaten. 





California 


| Pett | O h n ’S Breakfast Food. 


says, “I can bear testimony to the excellence of 
Pettijohn’s California Breakfast Food. 
It is the most delicate and toothsome preparation of wheat I have ever 
If brain-workers will use it instead of oatmeal I am sure their 
digestion will be improved. Who Pettijohn is I’ve not the remotest 
idea, or whether he’s more than a label, but his Breakfast Food is 
worthy of this end of the century.” 


We are selling 50,000 packages per month, and yet there are thousands of families 
| within 50 miles of Boston in which ‘‘Pettijohn’s Food’’ is unknown. Order it of your 
grocer and carefully observe printed directions. 


Cobb, Bates & Yerxa, 


BOSTON. 
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For the Companion. 


WHISPERING TONGUES. 
A Story of College Life. 
IN SEVEN CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER VI. 
Almost a Tragedy. 


Charley Lee had not been seen in public since 
the day when his intoxication had been so terribly 
exposed by Van Loan. Some of the students 
said that he was ashamed to show himself; others 
that his father was keeping him prisoner. But 
after a little while the truth came out, and all 
the college knew that he was ill, and could not 
go out. 

The reaction from his fit of inebriety had been 
a severe shock to a system not especially strong, 
and the disgrace which had fallen on him preyed 
sharply on his mind. He suffered a kind of 
nervous prostration, followed by a low fever; and 
his strength gave way rapidly. 

Parmenter was stricken with grief and remorse. 
His old friend’s illness swept away the last vestige 
of his resentment. In all that had passed between 
them, Parmenter came to recognize no unfriendly 
acts but his own, no unkind words save those 
which he himself had spoken. 

He kept himself informed of Charley’s condition 
through his friends, and at last, finding that the 
sick man was not likely to be able to leave his 
room until after Commencement, he sat down 
one day and wrote him this letter: 

“FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 

“Dear CHARLEY.—I feel that I have been a 
brute, and I want to apologize. I also have some 
hbeggarly excuses for my conduct which I would 
like to tell to you personally if I may call and see 
you. May I come, and when ?—Fraternally, 
PARMENTER.”’ 

He despatched this message by the janitor’s 
boy, and paced the floor of his room in a fever of 
anxiety until the answer came. When the boy 
returned with a letter, he snatched it from his 
grasp, and tore open the envelope as a starving 
man would break acrust of bread. The message 
ran: 

“Dear Frev.—Never mind the excuses or the 
apology. If you say it’s all right I’m satisfied. 
Only come and see me and let’s get back on the old 
footing. Come to-morrow morning, say about 
ten o’clock. I feel a little more chipper mornings. 

**You have my everlasting gratitude for making 
the first advance. I don’t know whether I could 
have brought myself to it or not. On second 
thought come at nine o’clock—don’t wait till ten. 
Don’t fail me, old boy.—Ler.” 

Parmenter sat down on the bed and cried like 
achild. Then he jumped up and wiped the tears 
away, and laughed, and read the letter again, and 
many times again. No pleasure that his life had 
ever before known had thrilled him as did these 
simple, tremulously written words. 

He went to the window and looked out upon 
the sweet June landscape. What a glorious day 
it was! He seized his hat and left the room 
singing : 

And what is so rare as a day in June? 
Then, if ever, come perfect days; 

Then Heaven tries the earth if it be in tune, 
And over it softly her warm ear lays. 

He went down the stairs two steps at a time. 
Some students in the lower hall, hearing his 
cheery voice and seeing his radiant face, so 
wondered at the transformation that they turned 
and followed him. 

Out on the campus was a crowd of Sophomores 
getting up a game of foot-ball. Parmenter went 
over and begged to be allowed to play with them, 
and they gladly gave him his old place in the 
team. 

And how he did play! What tremendous runs 
he made !—though he had moped so long that he 
was not in his usual condition. How he shouted 
and laughed at each brilliant point in the game, 
and shook hands all round when his team came 
out victorious! 

Every one wondered and rejoiced at his changed 
manner, and said that for some unexplainable 
reason ‘‘Richard was himself again.” 

That evening Parmenter sat with a group of 
students on the terrace and sang college songs for 
an hour in the good old fashion, and when he 
went to bed he slept with such refreshing sweet- 
ness as he had not known before for many weeks. 

The next morning he arose early. It was 
Saturday, and there were no recitations nor 
examinations. The work of the term was finished, 


and the next week was to be given up to the 
pleasures of Commencement. Parmenter started 
out for a walk before breakfast. 

The morning was exceptionally beautiful, even 
for June. He crossed the campus and struck 
into the woods, drinking in the dewy perfumes as 
he went, feasting his eyes on sylvan sights, listen- 
ing, with rapt ears, to the music of the singing 
birds. He thought he had never in his life before 
seen a morning so thoroughly charming as this. 

At one time he found himself in the path lead- 
ing to the ledge where they had taken Van Loan 
that miserable night in April. He turned aside 
at once and struck off in another direction. He 
did not care to revisit the scene of that night's 





panied by delirium, set in last evening and rapidly 
exhausted him. He lies now in a state of coma, 
with symptoms of heart failure.” 

**Will—will he die ?”’ 

Parmenter’s lips were white, his knees were 
trembling, his voice was scarcely audible. 

“They have little hope of saving his life. The 
end may come at any moment. Here, take my 
arm. ‘The news has unnerved you. I am going 
your way; I will walk with you.” 

Parmenter went to his room, but he could not 
stay there. In ten minutes 
campus asking for the latest news from Charley. 
He sat on the terrace wall in a place where he 
could watch the Lee house. As often as the door 














“GONE!” 


folly. The shadow of this incident was the only 
one that fell upon his spirits during all that long 
and beautiful morning walk. 

When he returned to the college grounds he 
started across the campus on his way to break- 
fast, refreshed, vigorous, hopeful, with the sun- 
shine of a brighter day than he had known for 
months already flooding his heart. 

In front of the chapel a group of young men 
stood in earnest conversation; at the corner of 
South College a half-dozen more were talking to 
each other in subdued voices. The expressions 
on their faces indicated that something had gone 
wrong. 

Parmenter did not stop to inquire what it was. 
Somehow he did not dare to. He pushed on, 
with a sudden sinking of heart, until he came in 
front of Professor Lee's residence. 

He stopped and glanced up at the house uneasily. 
People seemed to be moving about hurriedly in 
the upper rooms. The hall door opened as he 
stood there, and Mr. Delavan, the tutor, came out 
and down the steps. Parmenter approached him 
and asked hesitatingly : 

“Is Charley about the same as yesterday ?* 

The tutor looked at him wonderingly. 

‘‘Hadn’t you heard,” he replied, ‘‘of his changed 
condition ?”’ 

‘“‘No,”’ responded Parmenter, huskily, backing 
up against a tree for support. ‘How changed— 
worse ?”” 

“Yes, much worse. 


An intense fever, accom- 


opened he caught his breath in the dread that 
some one would bring out news of Charley's 
death. 

But Charley still lived. The spark of life in his 
body paled and glowed alternately, and as the 
day wore on, hope revived. 

Late in the afternoon Parmenter caught sight 
of Doctor Park, hurrying along in front of South 
College. He ran and overtook him. 

‘““What about Charley ?”’ he asked, breathlessly. 

“My dear man,” said the doctor, kindly, ‘“‘we 
can’t tell. He is alive; we are making every 
effort to keep him alive. That is all I can say.” 

The night came on, but Parmenter did not 
sleep. Many times in the darkness he crept down 
the section stairs, across the campus and over to 
the house where Charley lay. There were lights 
in the windows. He could see people moving 
about in the rooms, and twice some one came out 
of whom he could make inquiries. 

Just before dawn he stood in the shadow of the 
great elm by the side of Professor Lee’s gate, 
waiting to see or hear some one or something 
from his friend. 

The hall door opened and the professor himself 
came out. With his hands behind him and his 
face turned toward the stars, he came down to the 
gate, and out on the walk, passing under the gas 
lamp within five feet of Parmenter, and continuing 
along the terrace to the college gate. There he 
turned, came back the same way and reéntered 
his honse. 


he was out on the | 


That face, as Parmenter saw it under the lamp- 
light, coming and going, struck him to the heart. 
Never before in his life had he seen such woe and 
Never 
before had he seen the intense desire of a man’s 
heart strained through his face like this. 

Was it possible that this was the man whom he 
had charged with unjust double- 
dealing, with conduct entirely at variance with 
the whole tenor of his good and gracious life? 
And what foundation was there for the charge ? 

As he stood there, Parmenter went in 
swift review the reasons for his hatred of Pro- 
fessor Lee. He stripped them of their fallacies, 
of their sophistries, of their baseless judgments, 
till they stood naked and shrinking before him, 
and then for the first time he realized how utterly 
unworthy he had been to criticize the motives or 
denounce the conduct of such a man. 

He went back to his under the dawn- 
flushed sky, more wise and more humble than he 
had ever been before. 

All through the quiet Sunday Charley lay, 
gaining a little hour by hour, and when night 


hope expressed in a single countenance. 


motives, with 


over 


room 


came again they said that now he had a fair 
chance to live. 
Early on Monday morning the word went 


round that there would be a college meeting in 
the North College Hall, and it was whispered 
that Van Loan’s case would be taken up and 
disposed of. The feeling against him on account 
of his heartless Lee had become 
intensified with Charley's critical illness, and 
now that the strain of suspense was somewhat 
relieved, it sought to find vent. 

The meeting beyond precedent. 
Davis, the honor man of the Senior class, was 
made chairman, and White, a Freshman, arose 
and offered the following resolutions ; 

** Whereas: Benjamin E. Van Loan, a member 
of the Freshman class, was, on the afternoon of 
the seventeenth day of the present month, guilty 
of an offence unbecoming a student of Concord 
College, unmanly and inhuman in the extreme, 
and 

‘‘Whereas: For his said offence and certain 
abusive language connected therewith Sophomore 


exposure of 


was large 


Alfred B. Parmenter promptly knocked him 
down, therefore be it 
‘Resolved: That the hearty thanks of the 


students of Concord College are due to the said 
Parmenter for his just and timely blow, and be it 
further 

**Resolved: That while the students do not 
desire to usurp the powers of the faculty, they 
wish to express it as their undivided opinion that 
the interests of all persons will be better served if 
the said Benjamin E. Van Loan shall sever his 
connection with Concord College at the end of the 
present college year.” 

The resolutions were carried with a rush. Not 
a dissenting voice was heard. A committee of 
three was appointed to present them to Van Loan. 

When, an hour later, this committee went to 
Van Loan’s room, he was not there. The room 
was in disorder, as if he had made ready for a 
hasty flight. ‘The committee on presentation of 
resolutions has never yet been able to report its 
duty fulfilled, for the reason that Van Loan has 
never since been seen at Concord College. 

During the day it was said that, with the 
greatest care and the most complete rest and 
quiet, Charley might recover. ‘Thereupon Char- 
ley's classmates formed themselves into squads, 
and took turns in patrolling the grounds about 
the Lee house. 

They allowed no one to walk on the stone 
pavements in the vicinity. They kept away all 
noise and intrusion. They themselves went about 
their duties on tiptoe and spoke in whispers. 
Nothing was left undone by any one on the hill 
to help forward the chances of Charley’s recovery. 
The Seniors gave up their ball on his 
account, and the Juniors their ‘‘cremation.”” 

No bells were rung, no terrace songs were sung; 
the quiet of a peaceful Sunday reigned for days 
between South College and the gate. 

On Commencement day the announcement was 
made from the stage that the danger line in 
Charley’s case had been passed, and only the 
unexpected would now prevent his recovery. 

A great cheer went up from the vast audience, 
for Lee, in spite of his last few months of ill 
behavior, was still the best-loved fellow on the 
hill. 

This was on Wednesday. On Thursday Par- 
menter started for his home, three hundred miles 
away. He had seen neither Charley nor Professor 
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Lee; it was not possible to do so. But he was 
content now to bide his time for explanation, for 
confession, for reconciliation. : 

Mr. Delavan had told him on the day of his 
departure of some things that gave him a clearer 
insight into Van Loan’s perfidy, and into Professor 
Lee’s simple honesty of character, and in the days 
of sober thought that followed he felt more and 
more how unworthy had been his self-made 
charges and suspicions, how unjustifiable and 
unmanly had been his treatment of Professor 
Lee. 

In August a rumor reached Parmenter that the 
Lees were going to Europe for a long vacation. 
Both Charley’s health and his father’s demanded 
the change, and Mrs. Lee was to go with them. 


Parmenter was aroused by the news into sudden | 


activity. 

He had looked forward to the opening of the 
term in September as the time when he should go 
to the man whom he had wronged, arraign him- 
self, plead guilty, and ask to be forgiven. He 


could not postpone that duty for a year, perhaps | 
for two years or longer; he felt that he could not | 


bear the burden of his shame for all that time, 
nor rest in the uncertainty of only a possible 
reconciliation. 

He must see Professor Lee and Charley before 
they sailed. 

He threw a few things into a satchel and took 
the next train for the east. He travelled a night 
and a day, and the next afternoon he found him- 
self hurrying up Concord Street to College Hill. 

Certainly there was no time to lose. 

“All gone away to New York this morning,” 
said the servant at Professor Lee’s house, when 
Parmenter rang the bell. “They’ve started for 
Europe!” 

Parmenter was almost speechless with dismay, 
but he had enough presence of mind to ascertain 
that they were not to sail until the next morning, 
and that they were to go on the steamship City 
of Paris. 

Away he went to the railroad station, just in 
time to swing himself upon the train for New 
York. At Albany he went into a sleeping-car, but 
did not have his berth made up. He knew he 
could not sleep. His whole being had turned 
toward the accomplishment of one object—to find 
the two men whom he had so deeply wronged, and 
beg their forgiveness. 

At five o’clock in the morning the train rolled 
into the Grand Central Station in New York City. 
Parmenter rushed out hotly and hailed a cab. 

“Drive me to the Inman pier!” he called to the 
cabman. ‘Don’t waste a second. There’s money 
in it for you.” 

The vehicle rattled swiftly over rough places 
and smooth. Parmenter fretted nervously within. 

At last the cab pulled up at the entrance to a 
pier. Parmenter leaped out, handed the cabman 
asum of money that surprised and delighted him, 
and plunged at once into the shadows of the long 
buildings. He hurried down, between rows of 
bales and boxes, toward the landing-place. 

Some people were coming leisurely up; a family 
group stood not far away, the persons in it weep- 
ing quietly; the edge of the pier was lined with 
men and women, and at the farther corner of it 
were many who were waving handkerchiefs. 

An officer with a gold band around his cap stood 
looking out upon the water. 

“Where is the City of Paris ?” inquired Parmenter 
of him. 

“There she is,” replied the officer, pointing to a 
majestic steamer in midstream, gay with flying 
colors, and heading down the river. 

“Has she gone?” gasped Parmenter. 

“It looks as if she had,” replied the officer, 
smiling. 

In sudden weakness and despair Parmenter 
staggered to an empty truck, sat down on it, and 
buried his face in his hands. 

HOMER GREENE. 


(To be continued.) 
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For the Companion. 


HOW HERR SCHMIDT HAD HIS 
WAY. 


Herr Schmidt had made up his mind that Sieg- 





Siegmund added, and his eyes, which were big 

and brown, like his mother’s, sparkled. 

“Pah!” growled Herr Schmidt. “Getto bed mit 
| you!” 
“Why, Otto!” said Mrs. Schmidt. 
| natural in the child.” 

“Den he just better get over mit it,” answered 
Herr Schmidt, gr'mly. 

The next day some one came to engage lessons 
of Herr Schmidt, but was refused. 

“What did you do that for, Otto? You know 
you’ve got from two to five o’clock Tuesdays and 
Thursdays open,” Mrs. Schmidt protested, later. 

“Rachel, don’t you trouble about mine business. 
Dose hours are for Siegmund—and some more 
hours, too.” 

“But, Otto —” she began. 
| “Rachel, just you hold mit your tongue! 
|; mund, I want you. Quick!” 

Mrs. Schmidt was too much surprised to say a 
| word. She was almost afraid her husband was ill, 
| for usually he was gentle with her and the chil- 
dren. She shook her head, and went on with her 
darning. Mrs. Schmidt was far too busy with 
| looking after the children and the cooking to think 
| much. 

| She was still darning when, about an hour later, 
| Siegmund ran into the room and threw himself, 
sobbing, beside her, and hid his face in her lap. 

| “Goodness me! What ails the child?” she ex- 
claimed. 

| “Poppy swatted me!” he whined. 


“It’s only 


Sieg- 


| “Swatted you! What had you been doing, 
| then?” 

| “I didn’t do nothin’,mammy. Honest, I didn’t. 
Poppy —” ; 


“Poppy’ll hit harder next time, kleiner, and 


| don’t you forget it, neit’er!” said Herr Schmidt’s 
| guttural voice in the doorway. “I haf told you 
dree, four, five times to mind dot swell dere, and 
| you mind it not a little bit.” 
After that day Herr Schmidt grew sterner and 
| sterner with his pupils, and really taught much 
| better. His pupils made unexpected progress. 
| He gained in reputation as a consequence. 

But he was indifferent to his new success. One 
| idea had taken hold of his slow mind—the resolve 
to make of little Siegmund a great violinist. Six, 
seven, sometimes eight hours a day the little 
| fellow had to practise. 

His brown eyes were bigger and more fawn-like 
than they had been two years ago, when Herr 
Hoffmann had given him that unlucky praise. 
There were sometimes dark rings around them. 
And he was not as strong and lively, either; grad- 
ually he stopped playing so much out in the street 
with the other boys, because they bullied him now 
and called him “Sissy.” 

He could not think much during his practice 
hours, for either his father or his sister, Iseult, 
always stayed by to see that he kept up to his 
work. He almost hated Iseult because she seemed 
to like to spy on him, and always told how often 
he slurred over a hard run or sat down to rest. 

But when recess came at last, and Siegmund 
might do as he liked, he would sit at the window 
and watch the stowing away of great boxes in the 
dry-goods warehouse opposite, and almost wish 
he might do work like that instead of this always 
scraping away, and getting his wrists lame and 
his fingers sore, and his eyes aching and flashing 
little black spots—like those tiresome notes. 

Once in a long while he would go down to the 
corner, and sit on the curbstone and watch the 
“electrics’—those fascinating, roaring, ringing, 
whizzing electrics! Oh, if he might only some 
day stand up there on the platform and turn on 
the mysterious “juice,” and keep that glorious 
gong a-ringing, and be a real motorman! 

Best of all, when he stole off in the evening, to 
find the electrics were all afire with lights, and one 
big eye in front like the dragon’s in the opera 
which his father had taken him to hear. 

But it was no use. Poppy would make him that 
“great player” he was always hearing about. To 
Siegmund that meant nothing but an endless 
number of hours of scrapings with lame wrists 
and sore fingers and aching eyes. 

Herr Schmidt was disappointed in Siegmund; 
but it was not in his dogged nature to give up. He 
only worked and scolded the boy harder. Sieg- 
mund, indeed, had become very smart with his 
bow; but he played like a cleverly made machine, 
after all. Herr Schmidt listened in vain for the 





mund should bea famous musician. Herr Hoffmann | 
had said there was music in the boy. Herr} 
Hoffmann was a great conductor, and ought to 
know. 

Now Otto Schmidt himself was a little, fat, bald | 
music teacher, with small, beady blue eyes, blunt | 
nose and retreating chin. He was fond of his wife | 
and children, but only with the humdrum half of 
him. All the passion in him went to his music. 

He loved its soft, deep voices and dainty caress- 
ing graces, but his love was deep inside of him— | 
so deep that he could never make his ’cello hear 
it. While the music sang in him like a bird, those 
fat hands of his would only caper ridiculously 
over the strings, until sometimes he felt as if the 
’cello itself were laughing at him. 

Then poor Herr Schmidt would lay the instru- 
ment aside and toss away his bow, and wipe his 


eyes and nose sadly. Even in his sadness he was | 


laughable; and Herr Schmidt knew it. 


This was what made him so easy with his pupils; | 


who was he, to find fault with anybody ? 

But the kind Herr Hoffmann had given him a 
new hope. He, Schmidt, could never speak his 
music; but perhaps little Siegmund might speak it 
for him. 

Siegmund was like his mother; he was shy, and 
yet excitable, like her. If Siegmund only had 
the musicin him! Herr Hoffmann had said so, but 
perhaps Herr Hoffmann only meant to say a kind 
thing; the good Herr Hoffmann was always saying 
kind things. 

“Siegmund, kleiner, don’t you like to be a great 
player some day?” whispered Herr Schmidt, as 
the boy put up his face to be kissed good night. 

“Guess so, poppy,” the child answered, dubi- 
ously. He was not a German, like hisefather, for 
his mother was an American, and he himself 
was born in Boston. “But—but I'd lots rather run 
an electric car, poppy, and turn on the juice,” 


voices and the feeling—for the ‘“‘music.” 

To Herr Schmidt this word conveyed all that he 
felt inside, but never could bring out—not even in 
dreams, for he worked too hard and was too 
healthy to dream. 

He grew sterner and sterner as “the music” 
would not come to Siegmund. Mrs. Schmidt had 
rebelled at first, and said it was “downright mean” 
to make the child slave so; but custom made her 
overlook Siegmund’s wrongs, and still another 
little one coming had left her less time than ever 
to think. 

Sogshe gave the younger children in charge of 
the older ones, and Siegmund and his twin sister, 
| Sieglinda, fell to Iseult’s share. Iseult was seven- 
| teen years old now. She was a dull, plain girl, 
| and secretly hated Siegmund because her father 
| took so much pains with him and ignored her. 

So she teased and bullied the poor boy, and 
made the father think he was lazy. She even tried 
to wean little Sieglinda from him. Now the 
brightest thing in Siegmund’s life—not excepting 
even the “electrics”—was Sieglinda. 

They loved each other more even than twins 
usually do. Sieglinda was ailing, and perhaps 
that made her lean more on Siegmund, and gave 
him almost a lover’s care for her. So Iseult soon 
found that the love of Siegmund and Sieglinda 
was too strong for her; and then she vented her 
spite on Sieglinda, too. 
| Now it really seemed as if Sieglinda, with the 

curious sympathy of a twin, sickened even more 

than Siegmund with the great strain put upon him. 

She hardly went out at all now. The doctor had 





shaken his head, and told them the child must need 
a change of air, for he could see no cause for her 
| illness. 
| When the summer came they took her and the 
| rest of the children, except Siegmund, away to the 


| sea-shore; but there she only grew worse. 


When 





they tried to make her play and be like other 
children, she would hang back and rub her knuck- 
les into her hollow eyes, and cry for Siegmund. 

Mrs. Schmidt wished to have Siegmund come 
down to the beach, but Herr Schmidt was sullenly 
set against it. He himself had to be in Boston, 
and Siegmund’s practice must not be broken into. 
So Sieglinda came back to Siegmund; and they 
two and their father and the hired girl—for Mrs. 
Schmidt had to take in help now—lived all alone 
in the gaunt house in Morgan Place. 

Herr Schmidt had to be out a good deal, but he 
took care Siegmund should not be idle while he 
was gone. Every day there was a long, hard piece 
or study that had to be mastered and learned by 
heart against the father’s coming home. So Sieg- 
mund would play and play, while Sieglinda sat by 
with her wan hands folded in her lap and a far- 
away look in her eyes. 

But when Siegmund stopped to rest, and would 
throw himself down and let his head lie in her lap, 
she would stroke his short curls smooth, and kiss 
him, and tell him stories to amuse him, or sing to 
him softly with her zither—though playing tired 
her a good deal. 

Still “the music” would not come to Siegmund. 
Herr Schmidt was puzzled. A less obstinate man 
than he would have given up. But Herr Schmidt 


was sure “the music” was in Siegmund, if it would | 


but come out. 





| 


Suddenly Herr Schmidt looked up. Siegmund 
had stopped playing, and was motionless, his bow 
poised close over his instrument. It was as if he 
were watching some invisible leader, waiting for 
the word to begin. 

The bow touched a single string, so gently that 
Herr Schmidt could hardly hear the first few notes. 
Fuller and richer they came, but with such delicate 
shading that even the grand chords to which they 
led did not seem loud. Simple and straightforward 
the theme was, although Herr Schmidt did not 
remember it. He felt like laughing and crying at 
once. For there was in the music all the boyish- 
ness of Siegmund, and yet sadness that was not of 
a boy. 

But as the gray light grew whiter, and the noises 
of the street louder, and there was a stir of work- 
men in the warehouse over the way, Herr Schmidt’s 
mood changed. The coarser part of him waked up 
with the coarser awakenings about him. 

He still listened eagerly to Siegmund’s playing, 
but no longer with the feeling which brought a 
prayer to his unaccustomed lips. 

He listened, and he began to fancy that the door 
behind which he stood was a wing of some great 
theatre, and that the dull glare of the bricks of the 
warehouse over the way was the glare of footlights, 
and that the hum of the street was the rustling and 
whispering of a vast audience. 

His fancy, stirred from its sluggishness by the 


He knew that, even as it was, Siegmund might fever heat of the night and by the music, travelled. 


earn money as a skilful boy-performer. But Herr 
Schmidt, though he did not despise money, had, in 
his romantic way, set Siegmund apart. The others 


might earn their living as they might, the faster 
and easier the better, but not Siegmund. Siegmund | 


was to be his father’s voice and interpreter. 

Herr Hoffmann said the music was in Siegmund, 
reflected Herr Schmidt’s inner self—Donnerwetter ! 
why didn’t Herr Hoffmann tell how to get it out? 
Herr Schmidt suddenly reflected that he had never 
asked the good Herr Hoffmann about that. And 
he made up his mind to as soon as Herr Hoffmann 
should come back from Germany in the fall. 

The summer wore slowly away for Siegmund 
and Sieglinda. 


Only the dark rings under Siegmund’s eyes had 
come as if to stay; and Sieglinda only sang to him 
now. She was too tired to play her zither. 

The summer had been hot and damp. Many a 
night Sieglinda had lain in her cot, wide awake, 
and panted for the air that would not come. But 
she kept as still as she could for fear of waking 
Siegmund; and when she had to cough, she put 
her head under her pillow, so that it might muffle 
the sound. 

At last, in August, she did not go into the music- 
room with Siegmund—but Siegmund brought his 
stand and violin beside her bed, and practised 
there, softly. She did not mind, she told the kind 
doctor—she was so used to it, and she wanted 
Siegmund near. 

Mrs. Schmidt came up to see them every little 
while, but she had the other children to look after 
down at Marblehead, and Herr Schmidt promised 
to see that Sieglinda had everything she wanted. 
Indeed, he had no need to trouble himself, for 
Siegmund was always there. 


Morning came, and noon and | 
night—they were all alike to the two children. | 





For the first time Siegmund began to love his | 
fiddle, because Sieglinda loved it so, and because, | 


if he had been on an “electric,” he would have had | 


to be away from her sometimes. He would not let 
her tell him stories now, because they made her 
head tired. He did not know any stories himself, 


except those she had told him, but he amused her | 


by imitating on his fiddle all sorts of queer things. 
Then again they would talk and plan of how some 


day they would live together outside the big, noisy | 


city in a little house with shutters that you pushed 
out from the bottom, until they were like sleepy 
eyelids, and made the whole house look so kind 
and nice. The house should be where the “elec- 
trices” would go by the windows, and you could see 
them without having to go down to the corner, and 
could hear them without getting up at all. 

Sieglinda thought it might be hard to sleep there, 
though. Butatthis womanish weakness Siegmund 
snorted with scorn. So they prattled, and so the 
days slipped by. And all three, father and son 
and daughter, were earnest and patient, after their 
different ways. 

One morning, early, before the carts had begun 
to rumble on Washington Street around the corner, 
after a night so close and dead that even sturdy 
Herr Schmidt could only lose himself by fits and 
starts, a sound came from the room where Sieg- 
mund and Sieglinda slept which put all sleep away 
from the musician. 

It was only Siegmund’s fiddle; only the familiar 
old “Triiumerei” that he was playing. But Sieg- 
mund played it simply, softly, and so tenderly—as 
Sieglinda loved it. Herr Schmidt had never heard 
Siegmund play that way. All the dainty devices, 
the cunning runs and trills, the swift arpeggios, 
the sonorous chords, he had heard Siegmund play, 
and with the ease and faulty correctness of a 
music-box—but not that way. 

Herr Schmidt lay quite still and listened, until 
his small, beady.eyes grew wet, and his thick throat 
choked with the lump in it. 

“Gott sei Dank !” he murmured at last, fervently 
and joyously. “Thank God! It is the ‘music!’” 

For a little while still he lay and listened. Then 
he stole on tiptoe into the stuffy hall, up the stairs, 
and through the door of the children’s bedroom, 
until he could see them in the gray, morning light. 

Siegmund, in the long, white nightgown, his 
curly brown head nestling against his fiddle, stood 
by Sieglinda’s bedside. His eyes were fixed on 
Sieglinda’s face, but in them there was a strange 





look, as if he did not see her, but miles and miles | 


beyond her. And Sieglinda lay quite still, her 
delicate eyelids drooping as if heavy with the 
sweetness of the music. 

The father listened until all the coarser part of 
him slept. The dingy little room with gaunt ware- 
house opposite blocking all the sunshine from it, 
faded away. He saw only the two white-robed 
children, and heard only the delicate voice of the 
violin. At last the head of Herr Schmidt dropped 
on his breast, and his puffy lips moved in a silent 
thanksgiving. It had come to pass—his longing. 
Siegmund, his son, had spoken “the music” to him. 





He saw Siegmund rich and famous, and himself 
pointed out and envied as the father and teacher 
of the great master. They would all go back to 
Germany, he thought. Maybe the Kaiser himself 
would come to hear Siegmund, and might smile 
upon them. 

Siegmund’s music was growing soft and plaintive 
again, as it had begun—softer and softer until it 
died quite away. There was an instant of dead 
stillness. Even the street seemed to be holding its 
bréath with Herr Schmidt that instant. 

Then the violin spoke once more—just a chord, 
like the cry of a child heard a great way off in the 
silence of a prairie or of the sea—that was all. 

“Bravo! Bravo! Bravissimo!” cried the exul- 
tant father, clapping his hands noisily, and stamp- 
ing into the room to catch little Siegmund up in his 
big arms, and laugh over him, and kiss him. 

“Gott sei Dank!’ he said once again, but this 
time added with a warm pride, “I haf won! 1 haf 
won! And now you may haf some holiday some- 
times.” 

But Siegmund struggled to break loose. 

“Hush up, poppy, hush up. Please, poppy! 
You'll wake her up! You’ll scare her.” 

But there was no danger of that. Little Sieglinda 


was dead. 
JEFFERSON B. FLETCHER. 
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For the Companion. 


BOB’S SPURS. 


Eleven years ago the Z L cattle ranch stood far 
from any other settlement in one of the frontier 
counties of Colorado. To the east and north lay a 


| long stretch of open park; the land rose to the 


south into a broken ridge, well clothed with cedar 
and pine. 

In no direction could any living figures be seen 
except the cattle, horses and men of the Z L 
“outfit.” 

The house, planned in the form of an E£, was 
constructed strongly, as if to stand a eiege by 
Indians. One prong of the E was the mess-room 
of the men, and the other their dormitory. In the 
middle were the living-rooms of the little family 
of Captain Preston, the owner of the ranch. Mrs. 
Preston’s sitting-room was furnished with comfort 
unusual on the frontier, and a child’s toys were 
scattered about the floor. 

One warm April afternoon the living-room door 
stood open. Mrs. Preston was in the kitchen 
giving directions to Hen Easton, the big fellow 
who did the cooking, and who washed clothing for 
the men, and kept the great dormitory in order. 

But the living-room was notempty. A beautiful 
little girl, four years of age, sat on the floor, looking 
up at a red-haired boy about fifteen years of age, 
whose air was that of a man of the world. 

His attire looked as if it had been constructed 
for a giant, and then remodelled for a dwarf. His 
shirt and boots were the only garments that 
approached a fit. An enormous tan-colored som- 
brero that came down over his ears was held in 
place by a buckskin thong under his chin. His 
chaparejos were hemmed up at the bottoms with 
wire, and tightened at the waist with the same 
material. He wore a pair of huge leather cuffs, 
which were wired to his sleeves to prevent them 
slipping down over his hands. His gloves were 
made smaller by a seam up the palm. 

He was standing on tiptoe, examining something 
that hung on the wall. His position revealed the 
fact that there were no straps round his ankles, 
and that, in spite of his overdressed state, he 
lacked the spurs so dear to the youthful cow-boy’s 
heart. 

On the wall hung a pair of elegant silver spurs, 
with rowels fully two inches in diameter. The 
lower edges of their wide straps were cut into 
deep fringe, and upon the straps themselves were 
stamped beautiful equestrian designs. 

The boy passed his fingers over the long, shining 
rays with an air of dignity that scarcely concealed 
his eagerness. Presently he seated himself on a 
chair, took up a pictitre-book that lay on the floor, 
and beckoning the little girl to him, began to tell 
her about the pictures. 

This boy was Bob. If he had a surname, no one 
at Z L knew it, except, perhaps, Captain Preston, 
who had picked him up in Denver four years 
earlier. Bob worked for his board and clothes. 

Captain Preston was a little forgetful of the 
boy’s desires; he purchased everything that was 
necessary for him, but such articles as expensive 
sombreros, chaparejos, gloves and spurs he abso- 
lutely refused to buy. Since Bob rode a great 
deal, he felt a strong desire for these things, and 
often asked himself how one was to be anything 
of a cow-boy without them. 

So he picked up these articles when others cast 
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them aside, and manfully strove to adapt them to 
his smaller build. He became so clever at remod- 
elling old garments that the Z L “outfit” used to 
declare that Bob could set up a ranchman’s fur- 
nishing house on one pair of “shaps” and plenty 
of wire. : 

“The outfit” derived a good deal of amusement 
from Bob. His fiery hair, his tremendous dignity, 
his misfit clothing and his desire to dress and act 
like a full-grown man were subjects of many jests, 
not unkindly meant, but which often vexed the 
victim. The men really liked the little fellow, and 
often threw aside good gloves and very respectable 
sombreros when they saw Bob growing shabby. 


But amusement they must have; and Bob had to | 


put up with their jokes. 

After telling the child several stories, Bob put 
down the book, went out, and mounted a sorrel 
horse which stood tied to the corral at the side of 
the house. He was just turning to join a com- 
panion to ride out across the open park, when 
Mrs. Preston, followed by the child, came out of 
the front door and signalled to him. Bob turned 
back. 

“Aren’t you going now, Sorrel-top?” asked his 
would-be companion. 

“Presently,” said Bob, grimly, lifting one hand 
and displaying a tremendous length of cuff and 
glove. He madea harmonious, if not a handsome, 
picture, for his hair, his hatband, his gloves, his 
cuffs, his chaparejos and his horse were one and 
the same color. 

“The sorrel knight,” commented the disappointed 
Tom Wise, as he rode away alone. 

“Bob,” said Mrs. Preston, in a lew, troubled 
tone, “I asked Captain Preston about the spurs, 
and he said he’d buy you a pair in the fall. He 
thinks you are too young now to use them prop- 
erly, and besides his expenses have been heavy 
this spring.” 

Bob’s countenance fell. 
expenses, he stammered: 

“Why couldn’t I have those old ones on the 
sitting-room wall?” 

“Those! O Bob, Captain Preston never would 
part with those! Why, he bought those in Paso 
del Norte, in old Mexico; and the story goes that 
the silver in them was taken from the pockets of a 
party of American dragoons, murdered at the 
beginning of the Mexican War. Those spurs are 
worth at least thirty dollars, and are valuable 
relics besides. I know Captain Preston values 
them too highly to let them go.” 

Bob’s throat became dry and his tongue heavy. 

“Bobbie, I’ll buy you some spurs some time. 
I’ve got some gold money that papa gave me. I'll 
buy you some spurs,” said the little girl. 

At this Bob’s dignity could not keep tears from 
coming into his eyes. 

“Want to take a ride, Mame?” he asked, with 
swelling voice. 

He dropped one foot out of the stirrup, and held 
down his hands. Mame climbed upon the foot, 
gave herself into the guidance of the hands, and 
was lifted into the saddle in front of Bob. 

“Now make him run!” she said gleefully. 

Bob wheeled his horse, gave him a word of 
command, and sped away past house, barn and 
corral, out upon the open park a distance of two 
hundred yards. 

“What would you do if I'd leave—if I’d go away, 
Mame?” asked the boy. 

“Oh, you mustn’t leave me, Bobbie! You mustn’t 
go away! ’Cause then I wouldn’t have anybody 
to play with. You won’t go, will you, Bobbie?” 

“I’ve a big notion to—but maybe I won’t. Don’t 
tell anybody what I said.” 

“Can’t I tell mamma?” 

“I don’t want you to.” 

The child sighed, but did not answer. Bob 
gave a slight pressure with the rein upon the neck 
of his horse, and in an instant they were flying 
back toward the house. He placed the child lightly 
upon the ground, and rode away to his work. 

Bob reflected on his situation, and wondered 


But at the mention of 


whether his dignity did not require him to go} 


away and make a great fortune before returning. 
He was well fed and warmly clothed, but Captain 
Preston was cold, and if his wife was kind, she 
reserved all her love and tenderness for her own 
child. 

But Mame—how sweet and loving she was! 
Wasn’t it worth working hard all day just to see 
the little beauty running to meet him at night? 
Could he not for her sake endure even the indignity 
of lacking spurs? Bob concluded that he could 
not, so long as Mame loved him, tear himself 
away from the Z L ranch. 

Mame stood watching her playfellow till his 
trail of dust had vanished. Then she ran to a 
little stream back of the house by the side of 
which was a pond as big as a tub which Bob had 
stocked with tiny fish for her amusement. Here 
she played till the sun sank low, trying to catch 
the swift little creatures with her hands. When she 
became weary she went into the house, received a 
cooky from her mother, lay down on a buffalo 
robe in the corner, and went to sleep. 

At nightfall the men began to come in. Hen 
Easton had supper on the table, and the men took 
their places. Bob, instead of going to the table, 
brought his bread and beef to the cortfer of Mame’s 
buffalo robe, where the child still lay sleeping 
heavily. The men were in a jocose mood, and Bob 
consequently shunned their society. 

Captain Preston galloped up to the door, dis- 
mounted, and ran into the room. 

“Where’s Martha?” he cried. 

“In the kitchen. What’s wrong?” said Bob. 


Captain Preston ran into the mess cabin with the | 


wondering boy at his heels. The light of the wall 
lamp shone full on his face; he was ghastly and 
dust-covered. 

“O Martha!” he groaned. 

“What is it?” demanded his wife. 

“Oh, I was a fool to bring you out here!” 

“I came of my own free will. It is no worse for 
me to be here than for you. What is the matter?” 

The men thronged round. 

“We're lost!” said Preston. “The Utes are out, 
and they’ve surrounded us. I shouldn’t be so 
a if I didn’t have you and the baby out 

ere.” 


“Well, they haven’t got us yet, anyhow,” said 


big Sam Likens. With two revolvers in his belt, 
he looked as if he were good for several Indians. 

“They are three hundred strong, and we, count- 
ing my wife and the boy here, are twelve. We are 
fourteen miles from a neighbor and twenty miles 
from the post,” said Preston. 

“Why can’t some one go to the post for help?” 
asked Likens. 

“He’d have to cut his way through. The Utes 
| are all round us I tell you—three hundred of ’em. 
| I met Joe Beckwith three miles out; he’s going to 
try to get home through Orton’s Gulch. If he can’t 
he’ll come here. He’s found out everything.” 

The men stared blankly at each other. The 
soldiers were twenty miles away, and it was worth 
a man’s life to try to reach them. Even the two 
big dogs seemed to feel the horror of the situation, 
for they stood at the outside door, looking in upon 
the perplexed group, and whining low. 

“Well, we know what we can do; either manage 
some way to get word to the post, or else stay here 
and try to hold on by ourselves,” said Likens. 

No one offered to go to the military post. To 
stay and defend the ranch buildings meant at least 
a little prolongation of life—perhaps the siege 
might be kept up a week, and at the end of that 
time unexpected help might come from the military. 

“My place is here with my wife and child; but 


bring help from the post,” said Preston. 

No one spoke. These were brave men, long used 
to the dangers of the frontier, and not afraid of 
death or battle. But to attempt the night journey 
meant to die alone, or to be wounded and captured. 


from behind Preston and came round in front. 
“Tl go,” he said. 
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“IR go,” 


| “No, Bob,” said Mrs. Preston. ‘Not you, child!’ 
Shamed by his example, several men now offered 
to go. But Bob remained firm. 

“I offered first and I’ve got a right to go. Dll go 
| anyhow, no matter what you do to stop me,” said 

Bob. 
| “Well,” said Preston, as he looked upon the boy, 
| “you can come nearer doing itthan any one. Your 
| weight will be nothing to the horse, and you’re 
| good at swinging down and hanging to his side if 
| you are fired upon. Whatever happens, boy, don’t 

let them take you alive. If you bring us help, you 

shall have the hundred dollars, and my Mexican 
spurs besides.” 

| “Pll risk it for Mame—not the money nor the 
spurs,” said Bob. 

In spite of his alarm, Preston smiled at the figure 
| which the grotesque little fellow made—all dignity, 
gravity and self-confidence. 

“All right!” he said. “Bring help, and perhaps 
you shall have Mame, too, when she’s twenty-one 
—if she wants you then.” 

This brought a laugh from the men. Bob reddened 
with anger at this misconception of his meaning, 
but he did not reply. 

Likens took off his big iron spurs, and began to 
attach them to Bob’s boots. Mrs: Preston ran into 
the sitting-room and came back, bearing the silver 
spurs of Paso del Norte; but Bob shook his head 
resolutely. 

“No. If I win’em I’ll wear’em,” said Bob. “But 
I won’t risk them with the Utes.” 

Tom Wise led the best horse up to the door, and 
Bob vaulted into the saddle. Mrs. Preston dropped 
the spurs, and running into the sitting-room, came 
out with the sleeping child in her arms. Likens 
held a lantern so as to reveal the face of the little 
one. 

“T thought you’d want to see her; it—may be— 
the last time, Bob,” said the mother. “God bless 
you, Bob.” 

Bob gave a look at the rosy little face; then, 
with a husky “Good-by, all!” he wheeled his 
horse. Mrs. Preston whispered something to 

Likens, who then stepped forward and said: 
| Boys, let’s give three cheers for Bob. I guess 

the Utes aint in hearing, yet.” 

Bob disappeared in the darkness of the park, 
upon which the moon would not rise for half an 
hour. Before it was high Joe Beckwith came in, 
weak with fright and fatigue. Ten miles from the 
ranch he had been fired upon and forced to return. 
He had not seen nor heard anything of Bob. 

It was late when Mrs. Preston lifted her sleeping 

| child from the robe and cried over her, adding 


I'll give a hundred dollars to the man that will | 


As they stood staring at each other Bob stepped 





many a sob as she thought of another child, far out 





motherly warmth and love. She placed the child 
|} upon her bed and lay down beside her, fully 
dressed, and with a light rifle in reach of her hand. 

Her husband dozed on the buffalo robe, armed, 
and ready for whatever might come. The sentries 
paced outside. 

Mrs. Preston slept, and dreamed of a pitiful 
boy in big clothes, continually flying from name- 
less terrors. 

Presently the dream changed, and she thought 
Indians were firing at Bob. At that she started 
into consciousness and found herself standing 
upon the floor, staring wildly into the lighted mese- 
|} room. Save for her child she was alone. 

The sound of rifle-shots, mingled with the near 
tramping of feet, proclaimed a battle near at hand. 
The door was flung open and Preston half-led, 
| half-carried a wounded cow-boy into the room, 
and placed him upon the buffalo robe. 

“A patient for you, Martha,” he said, and hurried 
out. 

“What is the matter?” she asked of the wounded 
man. 

“Fightin’. I got hurt, and they told me to hunt 
the house. The soldiers cut their way through the 
Utes, and now the Utes is follerin’ up and tryin’ to 
close us in.” 

“Oh, then, Bob got through safely!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Preston. 

*“He’s comin’; they’re carryin’ him in,” said the 
|}man as his eyes closed wearily. Mrs. Preston 
tried to still her fears, and set about relieving his 
| sufferings. 

Again there came the sound of measured, tramp 
ling feet, followed by a low knock. The woman 





said Bob 


opened the door with anxiety, but without fear, 
for she knew what the measured tread meant. 
Between the lamplight from the room and the 
faint streakings of dawn in the east she perceived 
in front of the door a blue-coated and brass 
buttoned group, with here and there a man in 
flannel shirt and sombrero. 

hastily, for bullets were flying without. 

“Put him on the bed heme,” she said, sobbing 
and moaning. 

“He is not dead, madam,” said an officer, calmly. 
He placed Bob on the bed, and began to cut off his 
big clothes. 

The noise of firing was growing faint. Mrs. 
Preston came and stood beside the bed, crying. 
Her husband came in at the door and stood beside 
her. 

“When did this happen?” asked the trembling 
woman. 

A soldier with chevrons on his sleeve touched 
his cap and said, politely: 

“About an hour ago, ma’am. He got to the post 
all right, and we wanted him to stay there, but he 
would change horses and come on. Coming back, 
he would ride too much in the lead, and that’s how 
| he got his wound. He stuck to his horse for a 
| mile or two, and then he told us he’d have to give 
it up. The surgeon here took him on his own 
horse and brought him through as carefully as he 
could, but it wasn’t any too soft a ride, for we had 
to fight every step of the way. He’s a wonderful 
boy, ma’am; not one man in a hundred would have 
risked or accomplished what he did.” 

The silence of the room was unbroken save for 
the sounds of distant battle without, and the sob- 
bings of the woman within. The child awoke and 
looked in wonderment at the face of her mother. 
The surgeon turned toward Captain Preston and 
said with a satisfied air: 

“The boy is badly hurt, sir, there is no denying 
that. But he is showing a great amount of strength, 
and I see no reason why he shouldn’t pull through 
all right if he has good care.” 

“He'll have that,”’ said the Prestons in a breath. 

Bob slowly opened his eyes. Mrs. Preston seated 
Mame beside his pillow. 

“Bob,” said Captain Preston, hoarsely, “you 
have gained something more than the hundred 
dollars and the spurs.” 

“What’s that?” asked the boy, faintly. 

“A home, a name, and Mame for a sister. You 
shall be our boy in future, and shall be cared for 
and educated as our own.” 








in the ghastly moonlight, to whom she had denied | 


They carried a limp little figure, and entered | 
Mrs. | 
Preston glanced at the figure, and saw it was Bob. | 
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The look of pain died out of the boy’s face, and 
in its stead came light and rapture. One of the 
men went to the east window, unlocked the heavy 
wooden shutters and flung them back. In came 
the music of distant ringing hurrahs, and with 
them the bright, full beams of morning. 

EMMA GHENT CURTIS. 


oe 
THE BUMBLEBEE. 


Wiser far than human seer, 

Yellow-breeched philosopher. 

Seeing only what is fair, 

Sipping only what is sweet, 

Thou dost mock at fate and care, 

Leave the chaff and take the wheat. 
Selected. kh. W. Emerson. 
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LIGHTHOUSES. 


It is supposed that beacon fires were burned at 
several points along our coast in early days of 
commerce, to warn and to guide mariners who 
chanced to approach a harbor after nightfall; but 
the only beacon known to have been a “public 
charge” from the first was that at Point Allerton, 
at the entrance to Boston harbor, which was estab 
lished soon after the settlement of Boston. 
“Fier-bales of pitch and ocum,” the old record 
says, were burned there in a sort of iron basket 
swung from the end of a tall pole. Possibly a 
bonfire at Little Brewster Island, just across the 
ship-channel from Point Allerton, also served at 
one time to guide vessels into the harbor. 
But valuable as open beacons were in the absence 
of anything better, it became necessary as com 
merce increased to replace them by colored lights 
which would burn steadily and surely whatever 
the weather might be. As early as 1716 a light 
house, the first on the continent, was built on Little 
Brewster Island and named the “Boston Light.” 
The lantern at the top of this tower gave forth a 
feeble gleam at night from tallow candles. 
Little was known then of illuminants suitable 
for lighthouse purposes, but within a few years 
candles gave place to lamps, which were, however, 
but a trifle brighter and more steady than the 
candles. Some 
one experimented 
with reflectors of . 
primitive forme, t 
till a combination 
consisting of a 
metal reflector 
placed behind a 
lamp of the “ar 
gand-fountain” type was, in 1812, thought worth 
adopting in this country for lighthouse use. 
The reflector proved to be but a poor help to the 
lamp, and a “bull’s-eye” of glass, set up before the 
flame to make the light still brighter, was almost 
an obstruction in itself. Reflectors led to revolving 
lights, which were a desirable addition to the 
small list of “characteristics” already known dis 
tinguishing one light from another. 
During the eighteenth century lights were estab 
lished at Cape Ann, Plymouth, Gay Head, Nan 
tucket, in several places on the coast of Maine, 
and on the coast to the southward; but all these 
had but two distinguishing marks—they were 
fixed white, either double or single. 
Lamps and reflectors were improved greatly 
during the early part of the nineteenth century, 
and made at last to furnish a light so brilliant that 
it held its own for some time in this country, even 
after the “Fresnel lenticular apparatus” had been 
approved abroad. 
_ The problem of lighthouse engineers had long 
| been to find a way of directing the rays from a 
| tower-lamp toward the horizon, where they are 
needed most, instead of leaving them to light up 
| the sky and large spaces of unused sea-way. As 
rays of light from a luminous point are given forth 
| in all directions in straight lines, a simple unaided 
| burner in a lighthouse tower provides only one 
little pencil of rays for any one ship on the 
horizon. All the other rays are sent elsewhere— 
many of them toward the sky. 

The force of a light diminishes as the square of 
the distance. A very bright but unaided light is 
not seen at the horizon as soon as the curvature of 





FIG. 1. 








FIG. 2. FIG. 8. Fic. 4. 


the earth alone will allow; it defines itself very 
slowly to the seaman coming toward it. But if to 
the single pencil of rays, falling from the focus 
toward a point on the horizon, all the wasted 
rays could be added, a 
small light would be. 
come brilliant at once. 
If you think of the 
sky as an inverted bowl 
with its rim for horizon, 
and with a lighthouse 
beneath, proportions of 
course being disregard. 
ed, you have a picture 
like the diagram in Fig. 
L. The arc from A to B 
and the space from D 
to C need no rays from the lamp. It was necessary 
to devise a means of bending all the rays that 
would strike on those two spaces so as to add them 
to those falling between A and C, and D and B. 
This was done on the principle of the plano- 
convex lens, applied and proved by a Frenchman 
named Fresnel, after whom the “lenticular appa- 
ratus” now used all overthe world was named. By 
means of this apparatus it has been possible to 
show a light of one hundred and fifty-nine thou- 
sand candle-power in the new Eddystone tower, 
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where, two hundred years ago, the twinkle from 
twenty-four tallow candles was the pride of all 
Englishmen. 

For many reasons it is not practicable to employ 


a solid lens large enough to serve lighthouse | t ] 
purposes. It was found that a cut lens would | large stationary lamp with a burner carrying | those which followed the panic of 1873. 


ranked according to their size and the size of the 
lamp used. 

The first order, the largest, consists of a glass 
drum about ten feet high, large enough for several 
men to stand up in, and having in the centre a 


| ing. But fortunately, in this country at least, | 


| labor is still well employed, and wages are not 
| low. 

| Some persons think that the world is about to | 
| pass through another era of “hard times,” like 
But 


serve precisely the same purpose. Rays of light | five concentric wicks. The first-order lights occur | there are some hopeful signs at home; and there 


passing from a denser to a rarer medium are | only at prominent sea-coast sites, where they are | 


intended to be vis- 
ible to the mariner 
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at twenty miles’ 
distance across 
open sea. 

It is sometimes 
remarked that the 
larger lights look 
feeble close at 
hand, and fail to 
“light up”’ the field 





refracted—bent out of their path—only at the 
points where the change takes place, showing 
that ‘only the skin’’ of the lens, as some one 
says, is its working part. 

Figs. 2, 3, 4 show the principle of cutting down 
alens. A front view of Fig. 4 would show a lens- 
shaped centre, surrounded by curved ridges of 
glass. A series of lenses like this, several feet 
high, built up by means of strong metal frame- 
work into a cage round a lamp in the centre, 
controls and bends into parallel rays a large 
portion of all the rays emitted. 

Still other rays, straying above and below the 
lens, are ‘‘caught,’’ and made to work, by rings 
of prisms arranged at such an angle with the 
rays as to send them forth in parallel lines (Figs. 
5 and 6). The prisms are made in small pieces, 
built up into the form of a beehive above the 
lamp, and like the lenses, are firmly cemented 
into metallic frames (Fig. 7). 

Looking down at night on a lens like this, 
lighted, one would see bands of brilliant light 
streaming forth across the sea, one from each 
“eye” of the glass dome, with wide, dark spaces 
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FIG. 6. 


FIG, 7. 


between, dangerous to the ship that might chance 
to sail up without seeing the band on each side. 
But if the whole structure were made to revolve, 
the result would be no longer brilliant and mis- 
leading, but a flashing light, proved now to be of 
the very first value to mariners. 

It was only a step from this principle to the 
next one, a lens for a fixed light. A lens of 
straight lines giving the same vertical section in 
every part of a panel was devised, with the 
reflecting prisms, also, arranged in straight instead 
of curved rings. 

Before this invention, only ‘‘fixed,’’ single or 
twin, and ‘revolving’ reflector lights had been 
possible, but with the Fresnel lens several useful 
“characteristics’’ at once appeared. 

White is the color used in this country for large 
lights, although red is occasionally used in small 
harbor lights. With the lenses and two colors, 
four ‘‘characteristics”’ originated, namely, 1, fixed 
white; 2, fixed red; 3, flashing white, and 4, 
flashing red. 

A red chimney on the lamp is the common 
method of getting a solid red light. 

Alternating curved and straight panels, one 
kind covered by a pane of ruby glass, add two 
more ‘characteristics,’ namely, 5, fixed white 
with red flash; 6, fixed red with white flash. 

If a straight lens portion, white, alternates 
with a curved panel, white, adjoining a curved 
panel, red, another variety occurs; 7, fixed white, 
varied by red and white flashes. 

A flashing light, in which alternate panels are 
covered by ruby panes, shows (8), flashing red 
and white. 

Still another, but less common, characteristic 
is fixed red, varied by red flashes. It is possible 
to introduce an almost infinite number of varia- 
tions in revolving lights by varying the rates of 
revolution. 

The Fresnel illuminating apparatus is divided 
into six orders, three superior and three inferior, 





or rock the tower 

stands on. To get 
the effect of full power 
of a Fresnel lens light 
one must be near to 
the ‘focal plane,’ an 
impossible point of 
observation in most 
cases, towers being 
purposely isolated. 

Still, it is possible 


view sometimes from 


flash 
Light falls on my 
window, which is about in the focal plane of the 
light, and four miles from it. Ona dark night 
the flash, growing ‘from insignificance to glory,” 


L. Lynpon. 
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JUNE. 


Here are red roses, throwing back their hoods 
Like willing maids, to greet the kissing wind; 
And here are violets from sombre woods 
With tears of dew within their lids enshrined, 
Lilies like little maids in bridal white. 

Or in their burial garments if you will. 
Selected. —R. H. Stoddard. 
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TROUBLES ABROAD. 





bances that took place during April and May in 
| the great financial centres of the country. ‘There 
| have been also troubles in other countries, in one 
| case, at least, even more severe than those in the 
United States. 

Those who are curious about such matters 


this year have occurred at an interval of twenty 
years after the panic which began in this countiy 
in 1873, and overspread the world, just as the 
great crisis of 1857 took place twenty years after 
that of 1837. No one has explained why there 
should be a period of twenty years between such | 
events, but the coincidence is worth noting. 

England, which is the money centre of the | 
world, has suffered severely from several causes. 
At home there has been a succession of bad har- 
vests. The foreign trade has been badly affected 
by the poverty of many of the nations which are 
customers of Great Britain to such an extent that | 
both the exports and the imports of the United | 
Kingdom in 1892 were smaller than those of 1883. | 

Moreover, immense losses have come to British | 
capitalists from their foreign investments: A few 
years ago there was a complete collapse of the 
‘boom’ in the Argentine Republic, whither had | 
gone millions upon miffions of pounds of British | 
money. Another collapse, almost as serious as | 
that, has now taken place in Australia. 

The Australian colonies have been ‘banking | 
on the future’ to a great extent. The five colo- 
nies into which the continent of Australia is 
divided had in 1891 a population of almost exactly | 
three millions. The public debt of the five colo- 
nies amounted at the end of the same year to) 
more ‘than seven hundred and fifty million dollars. | 

If we think of a population less than that of 
Ohio burdened with a debt seven-eighths as large 
as that of the United States, we shall see what 
this means. The sums borrowed were spent in 
| constructing great systems of railways, and other | 
| public works, which do not return enough profit 
| to pay interest on the debt. 

What the people have done through the medium 
of their government, they have done also. on 
individual account. They have carried land 
speculation to an almost absurd extent, and have | 
extended their industrial and trade operations 
| beyond what reason justified; and withal have | 
| maintained a most extravagant style of living. 

Within the last two months the colonies have 
been paying the penalty of their errors. The 
| great banks, which were supposed to be as sound 
as a rock, have been tumbling down, one after 
| another, like a row of bricks. 
All this causes intense trouble in Australia, and 
| it inflicts much loss upon England, where a large 
part of the stock of the banks was held, and 
| where millions of money had been borrowed for 
| private enterprises that seem certain now to fail. 
Other European countries are also in a bad 
| way financially—France from the great losses 
| suffered in digging the Panama Canal, Italy and 
| other countries on account of the excessive cost 
of supporting huge standing armies. At present 
| the outlook abroad is not particularly encourag- 
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to get a focal plane | 


less than a mile away. | 
It happens that the | 
from Boston | 


outlines on the sill the shadow of the window-bars. | 


Last week we referred to the serious distur- | 


observe that the universal financial difficulties of | 


will be more if this season’s crops turns out well. 
After all it is Mother Earth who makes us 
prosperous when she pours out her riches, and 
| who sends hard times when she is niggardly. 
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For the Companion. 


SUNSET AT LAKE ST. CLAIR. 
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lance of sunlight lies upon the lake 
ung lightly from the purple water’s edge. 

While high o’er-reaching ragged cliff and ledge 

| The white mists loom and from their damp hair shake 
| Pearl-dews upon the herons in the brake; 

With stutt’ring accents from the tufts of sedge 
| The poor persistent katy-did its pledge 

Of love repeats and bids the loon awake. 

No ripple mars the perfect calm save when | 
| The wind scuds past; the vagrant huntsman’s gun | 
| Sounds in the distance, through the waning light 
| A lonely crane slow-rising from the fen 

Goes lumb’ring westward where the setting sun 
| Sprays gold dust on the ebon wings of night. 
| JEAN LA RUE BURNETT. 
| 
| -——_—- — a @e- 


CHINESE EXCLUSION. 


| The Supreme Court of the United States has | 
affirmed the constitutionality of the Chinese 
Exclusion Act of May 5, 1892, which requires the 
removal from the United States of all Chinese 
persons who are not lawfully entitled to remain | 
here. Practically this act—which is commonly 
| called the Geary law, from the name of the | 
member of Congress who introduced the bill for | 
which it was substituted—did not go into effect 
until May 5, 1893, because it gave the Chinese 
until that date to procure the certificates which 
should show that they were lawfully in the 
country. 

By its terms the new law excludes no class of | 
Chinese not already forbidden to enter the coun- 
try, nor does it require the expulsion of any who 
were in the country when the previous laws 
prohibiting the immigration of Chinese laborers 
went into force. 

In effect, however, taking into consideration 
the failure of many thousands of Chinese laborers 
to comply with the terms of the law, its strict 
enforcement would expel the majority of the 
Chinese in the United States. 
| ‘The law continues in force the existing legisla- 
tion relating to the Chinese, and provides that all 
| Chinese who cannot prove that they are lawfully 
| in the country shall be removed to China; or, if 

they have become citizens of some other coun- 
try, to that country. 

All Chinese laborers who were lawfully in the 
| country at the time of the passage of the act are 
| required by it to obtain, within one year, from 
| the collector of internal revenue in whose district 
| they lived a certificate of their residence, giving 
| each man’s name, age, place of abode and occupa- | 
tion. Any Chinese laborer, whether entitled to 








| live in the country or not, who shall not have 


obtained this certificate before May 5, 1893, is 
subject not only to deportation, but to fine and 
imprisonment. 

As the previous legislation had prohibited the 
immigration of Chinese laborers only, and as, by 
the treaty between the United States and China, 
all Chinese who are teachers, students, merchants, | 
or travellers from curiosity, together with their 
servants, and all Chinese laborers who were | 
already in the country when the treaty was | 
adopted, were guaranteed the same rights as other | 
foreigners, the law directly applies only to 
laborers who have obtained admission to the | 
country since the previous exclusion acts were 
passed, or to those who have failed to take out 
certificates. 

Acting under advice that the present or ‘“‘Geary 
Act’’ was contrary to our national constitution 
and in violation of the treaty with China, the 
great majority of the Chinese laborers failed to 
take out certificates of residence. Several of them 
were arrested, and when their liberation Was | 
demanded on writs of habeas corpus, their cases 
were taken first before the United States district 
courts and then to the United States Supreme 
Court, on this constitutional question. 

A majority of* the Supreme Court decided 
against these Chinese appellants, declaring that 
the law is in accordance with the constitution, 
and that Congress did not exceed its power in 
enacting it. The majority of Chinese laborers in 
the country, therefore, are now subject to arrest 
and banishment to China. 

So far as present constructions of the law go, | 
only Chinese laborers, skilled or unskilled, are 
subject toexpulsion. Chinese merchants, students, 
travellers and their personal servants are not 
required to obtain certificates of residence. 

A difficulty at present lies in the way of the full 
enforcement of the law. The appropriation made 
| by Congress to carry out its terms has, except for 
some few thousand dollars, been already ex- 
pended, and the department of justice, upon whom 
devolves the duty of expelling the Chinese labor- 
ers, has no money with which to pay the expense 
of such deportation. However, the duty of the 
officers of the department in the matter is not 
affected by this lack. 

A great deal of opposition to the terms of the 
new law has been expressed on account of its 
supposed violation of the treaty of the United 
States with China. It is assumed that, if the law 


more than forty years. 


| leader of commanding influence. 


is enforced, it will be followed by retaliatory 
measures, and that Americans will be expelled 
| from China. 

It is possible that this will be the case, but it is 
proper to say that the conditions under which 
Chinese may live in the United States, under the 
“Geary Act,’’ are far more liberal than those 
under which Americans live, travel, do business 
or express themselves in China, or have ever 
done so. 
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THRIFT OF CORNISH MINERS. 


Richard Tangye, the great English engineer, in 
his autobiography gives some curious examples 
| of the economy of the Cornish miners. Compared 
| with these thrifty folk, Scotch peasants and the 
farmers of New England are extravagant. His 
grandfather was a miner, and when once asked 
what his daily work was replied, “Ten hours at 
the engine, and eight at digging. The rest of the 
day I have to waste.” 

Tangye states that he once saw this same old 
man fall into a fury of rage because a boy whom 
he had hired threw away a match after lighting a 
candle with it. 

“D’ye waste my property, ye loon? Then ye 
wull never be worth a saxpence of yer own!” he 


| shrieked. 


A careful old woman lamented a stolen pie for 
The tears would come to 
her eyes whenever she talked of the lost dainty. 
So admirable does this thrift appear to these 
people that they are unable to see that the waste 
of temper and cheerfulness is a more serious loss 


| than that of pie and match. 


Mr. Tangye and his three brothers all were men 
who possessed remarkable mechanical skill and 
talent. Their parents being extremely poor, the 
lads were early driven to other labor, but after 


| their day’s work was over they would meet in the 
| kitchen, and far into the night build little models 


of pumps and engines. Their father, who was a 
miner, angrily forbade this night work because of 
the waste of candles; but their mother interfered, 
urging that “the tallow was well spent.” 

The result of these nights in the kitchen was the 
firm in Birmingham, of Tangye Brothers, known as 
hydraulic engineers throughout England and her 
colonies. They amassed large fortunes, which 
they spent wisely and liberally. Neither father 
nor mother lived to see their success, or to 
acknowledge that the candles were paid for. 

There is a wise and a foolish thrift. The habit 


| of saving money, which in poor countries is apt to 


be exalted into the chief of virtues, becomes a 


| criminal folly when it cramps a man’s brain or 


hardens his heart. 
purse grows full. 


His life grows lean as his 
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OLD-TIME SCHOOLMASTERS. 


School discipline was maintained a generation 
ago mainly by coercion. The rural pedagogue 
plied the switch mercilessly. Ferules were in 
constant usein the school-room. There were many 
barbarous punishments. 

One of these savage martinets in New Jersey, 
devised a collar and halter for lifting big boys off 
their feet, and nearly strangling them. He also 
strung up small boys by the thumbs until they 
were blue in the face. One day he put a demure, 
modest girl to shame for the trivial offence of 
whispering. He called her to the platform, and 
ordered all the boys to file by and kiss her. 

A few lads, giggling as they went forward, kissed 
the poor girl, who was blushing scarlet from mor- 
tification. Then a champion appeared in her 
defence. A tall, resolute boy, instead of following 
orders and increasing her mortification, made a 
dash for the desk, and assaulted the teacher. A 
pitched battle ensued, in which the teacher was 
defeated. His prestige suffered from this reverse. 
He had to abandon the field. 

The natural effect of brutality was the conver- 
sion of country schools into breeding places for 
bullies. Boys who were flogged for small mis- 
demeanors and tortured for mischievous pranks 
grew up with hard, resentful natures. 

An old-time schoolmaster in Pennsylvania was a 
man of different stamp. He had been a carpenter 
in his youth, with a taste for books, and had finally 
settled down as teacher of the village school. 

He never punished boy or girl. He succeeded in 
keeping his pupils interested in their work. There 
was perfect order in his school, and apparently no 
discipline. He was known to be an abolitionist, 
who had frequently concealed runaway negroes in 
the garret of his school. Sometimes denounced 
by village politicians as a fanatic, he was ordi- 
narily laughed at as an eccentric schoolmaster 
without a rod. 

But his boys never challenged his authority. 
They learned a little Latin and Greek, and a good 
deal about duty, honor and justice. 

The old man’s eyes used to blaze beneath his 
wig when he spoke of the need of courageous, 
lionest men in public life. 

Two of his boys never forgot his burning words. 
One was a general in the Civil War, and a political 
The other was 
conspicuous for integrity at a period of low public 
morality. 

Thackeray once said that it was better for a boy 
to have the middle place in the form and a good 
thrashing now and then than to be the cock of the 
school. His idea was that conceit ought to be 
knocked out of boys. But brutality is not good 
training. It hardens the heart and paralyzes 
sensibility. 
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STONEWALL JACKSON. 


After Stonewall Jackson’s death a New York 
merchant said of him, I never met Mr. Jackson 
but once, yet an incident in which he had part 
exerted a strong influence over my early life. I 
was a boy in college, eager to be considered a man, 
but often hesitating to maintain the principles 
taught me by my mother lest I should be called 
weak and womanish. 

I happened to be seated at supper one night next 
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to Jackson, who was a somewhat younger lad than | take judicial knowledge that sails are of aout | 


I. While waiting to be served, one of the boys 
drew from his pocket an indecent picture on a 
card, and passed it to his neighbor. It was slyly 
circulated among the students near by with shouts | 
of laughter. When it came to Jackson, he glanced | 
at it and threw it down contemptuously, saying | 
quietly: “That is silly and beastly!” 

The boys were silent. One of them threw the | 
ecard on the fire. I felt a sudden stiffening of my 
whole moral nature. It was so easy for him to be 
decent and manly! Why not for me? 

I can say candidly that that momentary touch of 
a strong, bold nature put new health and vigor 
into my own. 

There is no fact in human experience more 
striking and significant than the impression that is 
often made upon one soul by another in momen- 
tary contact. 

“Beware of me,” says the Arab poet. “Within | 
me is a God and a devil, giving out life and death 
to all who hear me speak.” | 


” 


o- 


| Subscriber 


HIS “ PHILOSOPHER'S STONE.” 


Jusepe Ribera, acelebrated painter of the seven- | 
teenth century, was an example of genius which 
succeeds through infinite perseverance and tireless 
industry. When he was at the height of his success | 
and popularity he never gave up his habits of | 
close application. 

Ribera gave brilliant social entertainments, 
which were attended by the aristocracy of Naples. | 
He was present at these parties, but he seldom did 
the honors. He would walk about by himself, or | 
sit looking on for hours, and no one ventured to 
disturb his meditations. 

It often happened that, struck by the face of 
some guest, he would sketch it then and there, 
and no one thought of resenting this somewhat 
eccentric proceeding for a host. 

The story of his experience with two amateur 
alchemists is more or less familiar, but will bear 
repetition. Two Spanish officers called upon him, 
and as his compatriots he welcomed them cor- 





dially. The men tried to engage him in a specula- 
tion. 
They told him that for years they had been 


studying alchemy, that costly experiments had | 
exhausted their funds, and that to utilize their 
wonderful discoveries they were now in need of a 
large loan of money to buy apparatus. 


“Then, gentlemen, you have discovered the 
famous philosopher’s stone? You possess the 
secret of making gold?” asked Ribera. } 

“We will prove it to you,” they replied. “If 


you will assist us we shall all be rich.” 

“I thank you,” said the artist, “but I, too, have 
the secret of making gold. I will show you. But 
first allow me to finish the picture I was at work 
on when you came.” 

The men waited, much mystified, and Ribera 
finished his picture and sent it away to a dealer. 
Presently the messenger returned and handed him 
the. price of the picture, four hundred ducats. 
“What did I tell you, gentlemen? Here is the 
kind of gold that I can make. Isn’t it the best 
kind?” 

There was nothing more to say to a man who | 
was willing to work for his money, and could 
show such tangible proof of the excellence of his 
methods. | 


a 
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COOPERATION IN HOME-MAKING. 


There is no more hopeful evidence of thrift and | 
economy than that afforded by the remarkable 
growth all over the country of building associa- 
tions, or coéperative banks, as they are some- 
times called. In their best form they rest on purely 
mutual agreements to encourage saving, and to 
make it possible to apply the money ordinarily 
spent in rent toward paying for homes; are 
restricted as to territory; and are formed by men 
of about the same incomes and similar ways of 
life. 

The system is extending. Louisiana, where the 
idea is comparatively a new one, has twenty-one 
associations with assets of three and a half mil- 
lions. There are more than five thousand share- 
holders, one-fourth of whom are women; and more 
than four hundred colored persons are on the list. 
The shareholders are rightly proud of the two 
thousand houses they have built or aided to build. 

Other states have done even better. Nota few 
of the suburban villages within an hour’s ride of 
New York City owe their existence to building 
associations. Some of the societies have been | 
managed with extraordinary business sagacity. | 
In the yearly report of one we notice that a single | 
share on which twenty-five cents a week has been | th 
paid has earned in four years twenty-one dollars. 
That is, the subscriber has paid in, altogether, | 
fifty-two dollars, and at the end of four years finds 
seventy-three dollars standing to his credit. 

If he has chosen to be a borrower rather than a | 
mere investor, he has still profited by his dividends | 
as a shareholder, and when his accounts are closed | 
his borrowing has not cost him more than if he 
had made an ordinary mortgage loan, while he has 
had the advantage of long time and small monthly 
payments. 


en 
A HARD NUT. 


Many anecdotes are told of Judge Martin Grover, 
who was known not only as a most able lawyer 
and judge, but as one of the wittiest men of 
western New York. His self-possession never 
deserted him. 

He was once trying a case before Judge Drayton, 
who after a time became impatient at what he | 
considered the unnecessary detail of the facts in 
the case. 

“This case, Mr. 
shell.” 

Grover continued the case without regarding this 
remark. 

“Mr. Grover,” repeated the judge with consid- 
erable sharpness of tone, “this case is in a nut- 
Shell; you are taking up too much time with it.” 

“It may be in a nutshell, your honor,” said 
Grover; “but then, I think this court is bound to | 


Grover,” said he, “is in a nut- 


| while the summer is dry. 


| the mountains. 


| office which 


sizes, from an Allegany County beech-nut up to acknowledged the purest and best. 


a cocoa-nut. And this case, with all respect to 
your honor, is in a cocoanut shell; and if you don’t 
let me try it in my own way Peck there will make 
beech-nuts, and small ones at that, of my client!” 

The judge’s face relaxed as he listened to this 


| ingenious reply, and Grover continued the case in 


his own way. 





Without a Rival. 


It is not too much to say that the World’s Fair 


Number of The Companion is the best issue of any | 


periodical yet published devoted entirely to the 
Fair. We do not know that any paper ever 


| presented its subscribers, without cost, an extra 


number at once so large, so complete and so 
handsomely illustrated. 

The New Edition is now ready. It will be 
mailed for ten cents, or will be sent to any New 
who sends $1.75. Or it may 
obtained of newsdealers. 





LOFTY RESERVOIRS. 


How many tourists who have admired the snowy 
domes of the mountains in our Western States 
glowing under a July sun, ever thought of those 
vast snow-beds as reservoirs of inestimable value 
to the surrounding country? Yet the fact needs 
but to be stated in order to be appreciated. 

Professor Ratzel, who has studied this subject, 


| believes that this supply of frozen moisture, which 
is gradually dealt out to the plains below, is one 


| of the chief causes of the existence of the “fertile 


belt” of the far West, in which —_ flourishes, 
and which extends northward in Manitoba. 

Winter is, in most of this region, the wet season, 
On the lofty mountains 
the snow remains until midsummer at least, and as 
it gradually melts it irrigates the neighboring low- 
lands through the rivers. 

In Nevada, for instance, two-thirds of the annual 
supply of moisture falls between November and 
March, and is stored up in enormous quantities on 
Then during the months of April, 
May and June, which are dry months, the moun- 
tain snows slowly melt and send their fertilizing 
supplies into the rivers below. 

Similar conditions prevail .in Wyoming, Oregon 
and Montana. 

The great elevation of these mountains, by up- 
lifting them into a colder atmosphere, serves a 
purpose similar to that which is effected by the 
forests covering the less elevated mountains of the 
Eastern States, that is, it retains the moisture and 
allows it only gradually to make its way down into 
the valleys. Yet even on the high mountains 
forests are very important in their tendency to 
keep the snow jogether and to prevent it from 
melting too suddenly. 


NOVEL NEWSPAPER. 

A novel newspaper is receiving a trial at Buda- 
pest. The latest news of every sort is sent out 
from a central office by telephone to the sub- 
scribers, who pay for this intelligence the sum of 
seventy-five cents a month. 

At the central office of this novel newspaper 
there are two departments, a regular editorial 
receives the telegraphic and oral 
messages, and works them up into leaders or par- 
agraphs; and a special telephonic publishing 
department, from which experienced speakers 


| transmit through the instruments the contents of 


the manuscripts delivered from hour to hour by 


| the first department. 


Two languages are used—German and Hunga- 
rian. The news includes stock exchange quota- 
tions, financial articles, reports of all sorts of 
entertainments, book reviews, and paragraphs on 
miscellaneous topics such as are found in an ordi- 
nary newspaper. 

The subscribers who receive the news have on 
their walls a wooden tablet, from which are sus- 
pended two tubes long enough to reach their ears 
even if they are lounging in easy chairs or lying 
in bed. 

The service of this truly unique newspaper 
begins at eight o’clock in the morning, and lasts 
until nine in the evening. The novelty has so far 
had great success. 


DOGGEREL. 


The old versifiers of the Psalms of David were, 
as quaint Thomas Fuller said, men whose piety 
was better than their poetry. The Tate and Brady 
version was long used by the churches. Its de- 
merit may be seen from this story. The Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts was once driving out the late Bishop 
Wilberforce. Something brought up the word 
drysalter, and the lady asked : 


“Does your lordship know what a drysalter is?” 
“Certainly,” replied the bishop. “Tate and 
ee be ” Their “psalter” being very dry suggested 
pun. 
Sternhold & Hopkins published such doggerel as 
this to be sung on Sundays: 


Why dost withdraw = A hand aback 
And place it in ze ise 

Oh, stack it out, and be say Sates k 
To give Thy foes a rappe 


On William III. returning from a visit to Hol- 
land, the clerk of a church announced to the people 
that “We will now sing to the praise and glory of 
— a hymn of my own composing.” He gave out 
this: 


King William is come home, come home, 
King William home is — 

Therefore let us together s ng, 
The hymn that’s called Te Yum! 


MAKING THE BEST OF IT. 

A German girl who recently came to America to 
marry aman who had been here for some years, 
and who had made himself so indispensable to his 
employers that he could not even be spared long 
enough to go to Germany to fetch his bride, tells 
some amusing experiences in her new home. 


“The thing which vexed me most,” she said, 
after relating all sorts of queer mist: A... which 
she naturally made, “was about my sheets. I had 
| a beautiful set, all linen, and all embroidered and 
worked with initials by my own hands. When I 
got here the American beds were all so big that 
not one of my sheets could be used.” 

“What a shame!” exclaimed her sympathetic 
listener. “What did vou do?” 

“Well, you see,” the bride answered with a 
smile, “of course they were as much too large for 
handkerchiefs as they were too small for sheets; 
and so I took them for towels. And everybody 
thinks they are lovely.’ 
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Every 
Meal-Time 


At Breakfast—a Strengthener. 
At Luncheon—a Comfort. 
At Dinner—a Necessity. 


Rex Brand 


mmr, (Cudahy s 
Extract 


* BEEF 


is alwaysrelished. It is the 
yreserved nutriment of pure, 
~ an = beef — health-giving 
and delicious. Makes the 
most appetizing Eee, Gravies, Beef Tea, Etc. Your 
Grocer selis lt—They all do, Send 6c in stamps for 
postage on sample package, mailed free. 


THE CUDAHY PACKING CO., South Omaha, Neb. 


St H ORTH AN D — the best is Graham: - 
A. J. Graham’s Works ond Gane, Sas Bway NY, 


74 B'way, N. Y. 


POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 
Terre Haute, Ind. A College of Engineering. 
fell endowed, well equipped. Courses in Mechanical, 

Electrical, Civil Engineering, and Chemistry. Exten- 

sive Machine Shops, Laboratories. Drawn Rooms, 

Library. Expenses low. Address H. T. EDDY, Prest. 


NAVAL EXPEDITION_FOR BOYS TO THE 
orld’ s Fair y St. John’s Mili- 
’ 


tary School, Man 
lius, N. Y., via the Great Lakes. Organized as ‘cadets 
of a Ship-of-War. 


Limited number may join. June 
27th to July 27th. 


Apply for terms. 
TELECRAPHY. 


Learner’s manual of ete instruction, with | de- 
scription of instruments. to put up Telegraph 
Lines, Electric fells, Batteries. ‘ete. By mail F De 
J. H: Bunnell &'Co., 76 Cortiandt St., New York. 


Can You Sell Bicycles ? 





ROSE 




















Remington Bicycles 
ARE SECOND TO NONE. 
Six patterns. 


Woman’s Wheel 
Responsible agents wanted in all unoe upied territory. 


Send for Catalogue. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, 
313-315 Broadway, New York City. 


Hay-Fever 
Sufferers. 


‘Home Comfort 


eight Renderer, Beery Roadster and 





P. Harold Hayes, M. D., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Dear Doctor: —1 
passed through last 
August without hav- 
ing Hay- Fever or | 
Asthma, a comfort I 
had not known for many years. Words are inadequate | 
to express my delight to be once more free from | 
Asthma, to be able to attend to business and sleep 
nights. When I took your first treatment I was a 

wreck; to-day I aim a strong, well man. 
GEORGE D. MASTIN. 
Plainville, Conn., March 19, 1898. 











Gey A PURE | STEEL FAMILY RANGES 


Made almost wholly of MALLEABLE IRON and 
WROUGHT STEEL, will LAST A 
LIFETIME if properly used. 


Sold ONLY BY OUR TRAVELLING SALES. 
MEN FROM OUR OWN WAGONS throughout 


this C try and Canada. 
For Ladies and able J . sm 
{ - SALES TO JANUARY 1, 1893, 258,460. 


aa Pa Children 


KIRK’S JUVENILE 
- TOILET SOAP. 


Did you ever feel the 


Sharp Point 


of a Nail 
in Your Boot ? 

















MADE ONLY BY 
| WROUGHT IRON RANGE COMPANY, 
St. Louis, Mo. Branch Factory: Toronto, Ont. 
Founded 1864. Paid up Capital, $1,000,000. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


*‘Home Comfort’? Steel Hot-Air Furnaces. 











That is something like the feeling 
from a Split Nail ina Horse’s Foot. 





You, however, can have the 
sharp point removed when it first 
pricks your foot. 





But the horse must suffer until 
his lameness indicates the cause of 
the trouble. 


Split Nails are as Dangerous 


as they are uncomfortable and annoying, because they are likely to 
bring « on soe ‘ew one are sure to cause serious bass “ness that will 


PUTNAM NAILS 


will never Split, Sliver or Break, because they are 
exclusively Hot-Forged and Hammer-Pointed like 
the old-fashioned hand-made nail. 

See that Your Horse is Shod with Putnam Nails. ‘They 


but have smooth edges clear to the point. 
For sale by all dealers in Horseshoe Nails. Sample free by mail. 


Two PICTURES FREE. Robert Bonner superintending shoeing **Sunol.”’ Send 4 cts. for Postage. 


Colored Lithograph, **Fairy and the Thorn.”’ 
PUTNAM NAIL CO., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 


A Better Knife 


Wostenholm’s 











(, 


wun aa AMAL) UUDRLLATOREVNT TPL) 
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are not sheared 





than 
have been made, 


may 

but we 
We here 
present one of his best pat- 
A 
splendid cutter, strong and reliable. 
to 90 cents, postage paid by us. 


semen The Youth’s eapanian, 
1 Columbus Avenue 


have not seen it. 





terns for general use. 


Price reduced 


Two Blades, Real Stag Handle. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 








HARD AND SOFT WATER. 


Evaporate a pint of spring-water, and of rain-water. 
Which one leaves a slight white deposit? 
taste tell one ingredient of this. Is there another 
substance also ? 

Whence came the 
Whence, then, came all 
of sea-water ? 

How does hard water form stalactites ? 

Why does not hard water make suds easily ? 


substances into the water? 
the mineral substances 








For the Companion. 


ARNOLD, MASTER OF THE “SCUD.” 


There’s a schooner out from Kingsport, 
Through the morning’s dazzle-gleam, 
Snoring down the Bay of Fundy 
With a norther on her beam, 


How the tough wind springs to wrestle, 
When the tide is on the flood! 

And between them stands young daring,— 
Arnold, masteg of The Scud. 


He is only “Martin’s youngster,” 
To the Minas coasting fleet, 

“Twelve year old, and full of Satan 
As a nut is full of meat.” 

With a wake of froth behind him, 
And the gold green waste before, 
Just as though the sea this morning 
Were his boat pond by the door, 


Legs a-straddle, grips the tiller 
This young waif of the old sea; 

When the wind comes harder, only 
Laughs “Hurrah!” and holds her free, 


Little wonder, as you watch him 
/ith the dash in his blue eye, 
Long ago his father called him 
“Arnold, Master,” on the sly, 


While his mother’s heart foreboded 
Reckless father makes rash son. 
So to-day the schooner carries 
Just these two whose will is one. 


Now the wind grows moody, shifting 
Point S| point into the east. 

Wing and wing The Scud is flying 
With her scuppers full of yeast. 


And the father’s older wisdom 
On the sea-line has descried, 
Like a stealthy cloud-bank making 
Up to windward with the tide, 


Those tall navies of disaster. 

e pale aquedrene of the tog, 
That maraud this gray world border 
Without pilot, chart, or log, 


Ranging wanton as marooners 
From Minudie to Manan. q 
“Heave to, and we’ll reef, my master!” 
Cries he; when no will of man 


Spills the foresail, but a clumsy 

ind-flaw with a hand like stone 

Huris the boom round. In an instant 
Arnold, Master, there alone 


Sees a crushed corpse shot to seaward, 
With. the gray doom in its face; 

And the climbing foam receives it 
To its everlasting place. 


What does Arnold, Master, think you ? 
Whimper like a child for dread ? 

That’s not Arnold. Foulest weather 
Strongest sailors ever bred. 


And this slip of taut sea-faring 
Grows a man who throttles fear. 
Let the storm and dark in spite now 

Do their worst with valor here! 


Not a reef and not a shiver, 
While the wind jeers in her shrouds, 
And the flauts of foam and sea-fog 
Swarm upon her deck in crowds, 


Flies The Seud like a mad racer; 
And with iron in his frown, 

Holding hard by wrath and dreadnought, 
Arnold, Master, rides her down. 


Let the taffrail shriek through foam-heads! 
Let the licking seas go glu 

Elsewhere their old hunger, baffied! 
Arnold’s making for the Gut. 


Cleft shear down, the sea-wall mountains 
Give that one port on the coast; 

Made, the Basin lies in sunshine! 
Missed, the little Seud is lost! 


Come now, fog-horn, let your warning 
Rip the wind to starboard there! 

Suddenly that burly-throated 
Welcome ploughs the cumbered air. 

The young master hauls a little, 
Crowds her up and sheets her home, 


Heading for the narrow entry 
hence the safety signals come. 


Then the wind lulls, and an eddy 
Tells of ledges, where away; 

Veers The Scud, sheet free, sun breaking 
Through the rifts, and—there’s the ba t 


Like a bird in from the storm-beat, 
As the summer sun goes down, 
Slows the schooner to her moorings 
By the wharf at Digby town. 
All the world next morning wondered. 
Largest letters, there it stood, 
“Storm in Fundy. Boy’s Daring. 
Arnold, Master of The Seud.” 
BLiss CARMAN. 
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For the Companion. 
HOW IS IT USED? 


A country town in one of our Middle States, in 
which is a sectarian college, was startled by the 
suicide of one of the college students. He had 
become a confirmed drunkard; and enfeebled in 
mind and body, conscious that his career in 
college was over, afraid to go home, in despair he 
sought death. 

His brother was sent for to take the dead boy 
home. He found the president of the college, 
and said to him: 

‘“‘My mother three years or more ago sent you 
her youngest son, her Benjamin. He was a 
healthy, honorable boy, who, when he left home, 
had never touched a drop of liquor. There is 
nothing to carry back to her but this poor dis- 
eased body. Who has done this? Who is 
guilty >” : 

The venerable president was deeply moved. 
“Not I,” he said. ‘The faculty were interested 
in him. When he began to go astray they re- 
monstrated with him. I pleaded with him. 
Every influence that we could exert was brought 
to bear. But he went down as if drawn by some 


invisible hand.”’ 

Whose was this hand? 

As the dead boy was carried down the street, a 
pretty young girl looked out of a window of her 
home, and saw the hearse. She remembered how, 
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nearly three years ago, vexed at his blindness to 
her charms and his eagerness for study, she had 
used all her little wiles to attract him; how she 
had succeeded; how mad he was in his admira- 
tion of her. 

There was a club in the college composed of 
students of free social habits. At their late 
suppers wines were used, and stakes were played 
for at their card tables. She had urged him to 
join the club, and had praised their “manly” 
ways; their freedom from boyish restraints. 
“They were men of the world; she never could 
care for any man who had not seen life.”’ 

He had joined the club, and this was the result. 

The silly, frivolous girl gave a sigh, and then 
laughed nervously. It was a pity! She had lost 
an admirer. But who was to blame? 
She knew other men of the world who would not 
be driven to suicide by a few glasses of liguor! 

She went on her foolish, cruel way. 

This is a true story, stripped of its worst details. 
In every college town there are young girls whose 
influence, unfortunately, is stronger over the 
students than that of their wisest and dearest 

friends. How do they use it? 
| aes oa 
| DONE IN CORN. 
| The Iowa State Building at the World’s Fair is 


literally done in corn. The great cereals which are | 
the basis of the state’s wealth have here been trans- | 
For a) 
' decade or more Iowa has been celebrated for its | 
Certain artisans of the state have | 
acquired great experience in the manipulation of | 


ferred to the realm of art and decoration. 


“corn palaces.” 


the cereals for decorative effects; and now in the 
grand anniversary year this experience has stood 


them in good stead for the production of a rural | 


ornamentation, which will an attractive 


| feature of the Fair. 


The main hall of the building is a veritable 
temple of Ceres, where the skilful use of ruddy 
and golden corn-ears and cobs successfully simu- 
lates the dainty saffron of old laces and the faded 
maroon of time-worn velvets, and where the eye 

| catches mellow shafts and fugitive glints of dim 
color, rarely seen save in the dusky aisles of old 
cathedrals. 

At first thought, corn-cobs would seem to be 
unpromising materials for an artist to work with, 
but they have here been handled with truly 
marvellous effect in mazy cubes, rosettes, festoons 
and panels. 


prove 


At either end of the hall is a large American | 
| eagle wholly in various tints and hues of corn, the | 


| beak and legs golden, the outstretched wings in 


red kernels, shading off to a tint as delicate as the | 


| heart of a sea-shell. 

| Twelve massive columns, swathed in oats and 
grasses, studded with mosaic cubes of colored 
corn and fluted at the capitals with millet heads, 
support the high ceiling. Extending round the 
hall near the windows are twenty-four smaller 
columns wrought in wheat. Four large panels 
represent four leading industries of the state,— 
stock-raising, dairying, mining, pottery,—so faith- 
fully done in cereals as to resemble — pictures. 

The mining panel portrays a sturdy youth in a 
shirt of red corn, trousers of millet heads, and cap 
from seeds of various kinds. The flesh tints of 
face and brown hands are strikingly brought out 
by the natural colors of corn husks. 

The dairy panel represents a girl of comely face 
in light corn husk, a dress of red cobs and tresses 
of brown corn silk. The cow by her side is in 
millet heads. Three cows and a calf, also in millet, 
adorn the stock panel. 

The panel Somees pottery sets forth a young 
artisan, in a Roman cloak of tinted corn, in the act 
of fashioning an urn made of fine seeds. The 
shading of the potter’s cloak in corn is very artis- 
tic, the coloring running from a deep rich red to 
a light pink. 

Other pieces represent music, art, astronomy 
and literature. In the southwest corner of the 
hall is located a kind of aery, or balcony, for a 
band or orchestra; and here are several really 
wonderful designs wrought of corn-cobs and 
a One, for example, is designed as a 

man vase, composed of cobs, holding a vine 
which has leaves of husks and supports a flower 
fashioned out of a red ear of pop-corn. 

The artists—for thus the decorators must be 
designated — have displayed not only patience and 
fidelity in their work, but the promptings of true 

enius. In performing their work twelve hundred 

ushels of corn have been used, and more than 
seven thousand sheaves of wheat, oats, millet and 
other cereals. 
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JOHNNY HART, HERO. 


which people of wealth and public spirit take a 
great deal of interest. The Prince and Princess 
of Wales sometimes visit it; and when, not long 
ago, the corner-stone of a great new wing to the 
hospital was to be laid, the heir to the throne was 
ready to lay it. But instead of choosing the prince 
to perform this work, it was decided to entrust it 
to some one else—not a person of greater rank, for 
it would have been impossible to find such an one 
in the kingdom except in the person of the queen, 
who does not lay corner-stones. The person chosen 
was a poor boy, ten years old, named Johnny Hart, 
who was one of the patients in the hospital. 





soldier, and he had a great ambition to become a 
ow himself when he grew up. He often talked 
oO 
thought of fighting for his country. 

By and by it was discovered that something was 
the matter with one of his legs. e€ was a poor 
boy, and he was taken to the Children’s Hospital. 
He suffered much pain, but as he lay on his bed he 





big enough he should be a soldier, like his father. 
His pale face would flush and his eyes sparkle 
| again as he talked over the prospect of going into 
the army. 


Presently the doctors discovered that his leg | 


could never be cured, and that it was necessary to 
amputate it. This would forever put an end to 
| Johnny’s ambition to be a soldier. No one in the 
| hospital had enough courage to tell him of the 
| doctors’ decision. 


| At last the ether was administered to Johnny, | 


and his leg was removed. 


He awoke, and learned 
what had been done. 


No more dreams of soldier- 





| —o Johnny Hart! 
| is nurses feared the result; Lut pues A need not 
| have done so. Johnny had not the ambition to be 


| a soldier without a soldier’s heart. He proved 

| himself as true a hero as ever stood up in battle 

| by the courage with which he sustained this 
crushing blow. 

| Hardly a word of eens crossed his 

| lips. He was cheerful an 

| was done for him. 


Not she. | 


In London there is a Children’s Hospital, in | 


Johnny’s story was this: He is the son of a brave | 


it, and his eye flashed with pride when he | 


often told his doctors and nurses that when he was | 


submissive in all that | 


Before long he got upon his crutches, and really 


helped to cheer up the hospital with his brightness | 


and good nature; and he never said a word more 
about becoming a soldier. 
And then, as the day was drawing near for the 
laying of the corner-stone of the new wing, the 
| thought was suggested to the managers, “Why not 
| let little Johnny lay the corner-stone?” Nothing 
| could be more FS eg ore than that it should be 
| done by one of the children, and no child within 
its walls was more worthy than Johnny Hart. 

So he laid the stone in the presence of a great 
throng, which included some famous people; and 
won more renown by this honor, perhaps, than he 
would ever have won if he had become a soldier; 
for many a brave private does his duty manfully 
for years without ever hearing the mention of his 
name outside his company or at roll-call. 

There are Children’s Hospitals in this country 
which are as deserving of support and honor as 
this one in London, and in them there are boys 


| mare, the elephant caught the white color and at 
once charged. 
| Escape was next to impossible. Jali turned his 
| mare sharp round, and she bounded off; but she 
} fay ny in the thorns and fell, ae her rider 
in the path of the elephant only a few feet behind 
in full chase. The mare recovered herself in an 
| instant and rushed away. The elephant, occupied 
| by her white color, paid no attention to the man, 
| — — upon him in the pursuit and broke his 
| thigh. 
| D—, who had been between the elephant and 
| Jali, had wisely jumped into the thick thorns. As 
| the elephant passed, he sprang out behind and 
followed with his drawn sword. 

Jumping over Jali’s body, he was just in time to 
| deliver a tremendous cut at the hind leg of the 
| elephant, that must otherwise have killed both 

horses and probably Suleiman also, as the three 

were caught in a passage that had no outlet, and 
| would have been at the elephant’s mercy. 


who have taken the amputation of a leg or an arm | 


as bravely as he. These boys, perhaps, when they 
get upon their crutches, are almost proud of them, 
rogers, themselves as somehow a little distin- 
guished above their fellows. But the chance for 
the display of heroism will surely come to them, 
| even if they suffer little pain. 


tee 


For the Companion. 


A DAY-DREAM. 


When, high above the busy street, 
Some hidden voice poured Mary’s song, 
Oh, then my soul forgot the beat 

ny g of the city’s throng; 
Then Boston bells and cries fell low, 
Blent to a far and murmured tone 
That changed and chimed in mystic 
Weaving a spell for me alone. 


No more the towering blocks were there, 
No longer pressed the crowds around; 
All freely roamed a magic air 
Within what vast horizons’ bound; 
Beneath a sky of lucent gray 
Far stretched the circled northern p!ain, 
Wild suntiowers decked a prairie gay, 

d one dear Autumn came again. 


Before me trod a winsome maid, 
And oh, the mien with which she stept! 
Her soft, brown hair without a braid 

. Hiding the shoulders where it swept; 
And glancing backward now she gave 
To me that smile so kind and wise, 

} X The radiant look from eyes so grave 

That spoke her inmost Paradise. 


Divinely on my daughter went, 

The wild flowers leaning from her tread; 
she lived I watched intent 
Till, ah, the gracious vision fled; 

The plain gave place to blocks of grey, 
The sunlit heaven to murky cloud, 
Staring I stood in common day, 

And never knew the street so loud. 


EDWARD W. THOMSON. 
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A PROPER MISTAKE. 


A flag displayed at half-mast is not the usual 
sign of a celebration, but on Columbus day the 
boys of Centreville found that the flagstaff was 
somehow out of gear, so that the flag ran smoothly 








farther. It was already getting late in the morn- 
ing, and as there were many attractions elsewhere, 
they did not investigate the cause of the trouble 
very carefully, but made the rope fast and hastened 
off to enjoy the rest of the show. 


was greatly disturbed. 

“Land!” she said to her neighbor, Mrs. Wain; 
“it gives me a turn every time I look out o’ the 
winder and see that flag. My husband was a sea- 
faring man, as you know, so I set more by sech 
things than some folks. Every time I look at it I 
wonder who’s dead.” 

Mrs. Wain looked up in surprise. “You don’t 
mean to tell me, Mis’ Porter, that that flag wa’n’t 
| intended to be as it is?” she asked. 

“Certain I do. Those mes got the lines out 0’ 
fix and couldn’t hist it no hig 
| it,’ responded Mrs. Porter. 

“You don’t mean to say! Well,” ejaculated the 
other, ‘now I declare this morning Abram says to 
me, ‘What’s the flag at half-mast for?’ and says I, 
‘Abram, you’d oughter be ’shamed,’ says I, ‘havin’ 
the ee as you have had, not to know 
what it’s at half-mast for.’ An’ says he, ‘Well, 
what is it for? Iaint hearn tell of nobody’s dyin’.’ 
An’ says I, ‘Here ’tis Columbus day, an’ it stands 
to natur’ that he’s dead, an’ I s’pose that’s what 
the flag’s that way for.’ 
| “An? T declare I s’posed ’twas,” concluded Mrs. 
| Wain, in a disappointed manner. 





er, so they’ve left 





| Mrs. Porter had listened attentively to her | 


| neighbor’s explanation, and after a moment’s 
thought, she said: 

“Well, ’twas an accident the flag bein’ as ’tis; 
| but I must say that it seems proper enough when 
| you look at it in a right light. 
an’ 1 dunno as it would be seemly for us not to 
| take some notice of it. ys are curious critters, 
| but they seem to have made just the right kind of 
| a mistake this time.” 
| 


a 


RUN OVER BY AN ELEPHANT. 

An African wanderer who has spent many years 
| in that wild and rough country gives an interesting 
account of the reckless daring of the natives in 
moments of excitement. Late in the afternoon he 
shot two elephants, and early the next morning 
sent some of his attendants out to bring in the 
tusks. 
of the party that he began to be anxious. 
late afternoon he saw in the distance several men, 
some mounted, and others on foot, while one led a 
camel with a curious-looking load. 


I had a foreboding that something was wrong, 
and in a few migutes I clearly perceived a man 
lying upon a makeshift litter, carried by the 
camel, while D—— and Suleiman accompanied the 
party horseback. 

hey soon came up to us. Poor little Jali, my 
plucky and active ally, lay, as I thought, dead 
upon the litter. We removed him gently, admin- 
istered spirits, and on examination found his thigh 
broken a little above the knee. Fortunately it was 
a simple fracture. 

D—— now explained the cause of the accident. 
While the camelmen and others were engaged in 
cutting up the dead elephants, three aggageers 
found the tracks of a wounded bull that had 
escaped into the thick jungles. He was tracked to 
a position within two or three hundred yards of 
the dead elephants. 

As there were no guns, two of the men resolved 
to ride through the narrow nee formed by 
the large game, and take their chance with the 
| elephant, sword in hand. Jali, as usual, took the 
| lead on his little gray mare. With the greatest diffi- 

culty he advanced through the tangled thorns, 
| which had been broken by the passage of heavy 
ame. To the right and left of the passage it was 
mpossible to move. 
had wisely dismounted, but Suleiman 
followed Jali. On arriving within a few yards of 
the elephant, which was invisible in the thick 
thorns, D—— crept forward on foot, and discovered 
him standing with ears cocked, evidently waiting 
for the attack. As Jali followed on his light gray 


up two-thirds of the way, and then would go no | 


Old Mrs. Porter, who lived near the schoolhouse, | 


Columbus is dead, | 


So many hours passed without any tidings | 
In the | 





ee eee 
ALL UNHAPPY. 


Logan, a “man of peace” among his tribe, more 
than a hundred years ago, was one of the few 
| Indians who remained, at that date, persistently 
| friendly to white men. There are countless anec- 
| dotes of the trials brought on him by his neutrality, 
| when whites and Indians were at war, but one only 
| illustrates his misery in attempting to become 


| civilized. He built a house, and moved into it 


| with his family, determined to live “like civilized 
| white men.” 


| He had made three chambers, one for himscIf 

and his wife, another for the children, and a third 
for any chance guest who might crave shelter. 
| The trial of sleeping within four walls cannot 
possibly be imagined, except by one who has 
enjoyed outdoor lite long enough to understand a 
savage’s delight in it. 

Logan went regularly to bed in his hated and 
respectable chamber, but for several nights he did 
not close his eyes in sleep. He could hear his wife 
complaining, while, in the adjoining chamber, the 
children moved about discontentedly. 

At length the wife took to the floor, and there 
she was still. Now was Logan’s time to gain a 
| little rest from civilization, without being detected. 

He rose softly, tiptoed from the room, and crept 
out-of-doors, dragging his blanket after him. 

There he laid ‘Tmself down in a hollow under 
some massive trees, and went to sleep, in such 
peace as he had not known since the birth of his 
new ambitions. He woke with a start, to see the 
first flush of dawn tingeing the east. He gathered 

| his blanket about him, and ren desperately toward 
the house. 

If his escapade should be discovered, discipline 
would be ended, and civilization would fade into 
a dream of the past. But the family were in no 
position to detect him. 

| On nearing the house, he saw a shadow on the 
wall. It was his wife’s blanket hanging over the 
eaves, while one foot also peeped down at him; 
~~ - risen in the night, and sought the roof for 
a bed. 
| Startled at that, he was the more amazed when, 
| on hearing a suppressed yawn, he looked still 
| further and saw, suspended from the second 
chamber window, two blanketed forms. 
| The other members of the family had ge 
| hammocks, and had thus found such slight peace 
as is compatible with owning a house. 


* 
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POLITICAL PRINCIPLES. 


| There are in the world at this epoch a vast num- 
| ber of men who have no other thought, with regard 
| to their political position, than to oppose and 
destroy something. There is a familiar story of 
an immigrant who landed in New York, and hear- 
ing there was an election in progress, immediately 
expressed a wish to go and vote. 


“But what are your politics?” he was asked. 

“T don’t know,” said he; “but have you a gov- 
ernment in this country?” 

“We have.” 
| “Then I’m agin it!” 

This anecdote is recalled by the account of a 
| dialogue between two workmen in Paris, pending 
| an electoral campaign. 

“Whom shall you vote for in your district?” one 

| asked the other. 

“I don’t exactly know; you see there are two 
candidates in our district, and —” 

“What parties do they belong to?” 

“Well, you see, there’s the trouble. I heard 
| them talking in the café about these two candi- 
| dates, and it seems that they’re Antagonists—both 
of them!” 
“Indeed! Well, then, I’ll tell you what I should 
do.” 
“What?” 
“I should find out which is the more Antagonistic 
of the two, and vote for him!” 
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HEINE IN PARIS. 
The author of “Nineteenth Century Memoirs” 
| says that one day as he left a café of Paris with 
Doctor Heller of the French Academy of Medicine, 
that gentleman said, “Wait a minute. I want you 
to meet the wittiest man in Europe,” and then 
presented him to the gifted German writer and 
satirist, Henri Heine. 


“Ah, dear poet,” said the doctor, “you are all 
smiles this morning.” 
| “It is for good reason, doctor. I have just been 
calling on my uncle from Hamburg who is visiting 
Paris,” replied Heine. 

“Your uncle, the rich banker?” 

“Exactly.” 

“Ah, then I understand your cheerful air.” 

“Oh, itis not on account of the thousand-franc 
note that that dear uncle slipped into my hand. 
No, do not think it. It is because of a remark he 
made to me, the true opinion of a banker, a Hebrew 
and a German. After he had embraced me he 
said, ‘Well, ~~ dear nephew, you are as usual 
doing nothing in Paris?’ 

«Pardon, dear uncle,’ said I, ‘I write books.’ 

“*So I was saying,’ said my _uncle; ‘you are 
always doing nothing,’’” and Heine burst into 
shouts of laughter as he repeated the words. Then 
he added, “And the drollest part of it is that my 
uncle is perfectly right.” 


* 
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MOZART AND OTHERS, 


An artist should consider facts about the masters 
of his profession calmly and thoughtfully. He 
may reach valuable conclusions about himself. A 
certain musical composer of much talent and pop- 
ularity—we will call him Smithkins—has a happy 
appreciation of his own work, as his friends all 
know. 

So highly does he estimate Smithkins’s composi- 
tions that some of his friends were much startled 
the other day when he said gravely, “Did you ever 
notice that the names of all the great eomposers 
begin with M?” 

“M!” ejaculated his astonished audience. 

“Yes, M,” said the composer. ‘Mozart, Men- 
delssohn, Meyerbeer, Moszkowski—and Me!” 
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Five Thousand Dollars! 


Our Offer of a Division of $5,000 in Cash expires on July Ist. 
The remaining few weeks should be taken advantage of to com- 
plete your list of s1x new subscribers and thus share in this 
Division of Money. 

The following Premiums for new subscribers are given only to 
CoMPANION subscribers, and in accordance with the Conditions 
on page 530 of our October Premium List. 

PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 





Gold-Plated Sword and Dagger Pins. 


Washing- 


No. 4577. 
Gold - plated, 
with enamel 
decoration. 
Given only 
to COMPANION subscrib- 
ers for one new sub- 
scriber. See Conditions 
on page 530 of our last 
October Premium List. 
Sold for 80 cents. Post- 
age and packing 5 
cents, when sent as a 
premium or purchased. 

Washington Scarf and Stick Pin, No. 
1106. Solid Gold, very popular. Given 
only to COMPANION subscribers for one 






No. 3922. 


for 8 cents. Postage and packing 5 
cts., when sent as a premium or purchased. 


3926. These two Pins given only to Com- 


and 15 cents additional. See Conditions 
on page 530 of our last October Premium 
List. Sold for $1.00. Postage 5 cents 
extra. Hat Pin, No. 3926, matches Lace Pin. 
Rolled-gold plate. Cut not shown. Either 
Pin sold separately for 60 cents, post-paid. 





only to COMPANION subscribers for one 
new subscriber. See Conditions on page 
530 of our last October Premium List. Sold 
for 80 cents. Postage and packing 5 


No, 4577. 


ton Hat Pin, | 


new subscriber. See Conditions on page | 
530 of our last October Premium List. Sold | 


Lace Pin, No. 3922, aud Hat Pin, No. | 
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Wright & Ditson’s Tennis Rackets No.’s | and 2. 


Companion Racket No. 1. Manufactured expressly for us by Wright & Ditson. Full 
size and shape, polished throat and frame. Cedar handle, fine quality strings. Equal to any $3.00 
Racket now on the market. Given only to COMPANION subscribers for two new subscribers, 


or for one new subscriber and 60 cents addi- 
tional. See Conditions on page 530 of our last 
October Premium List. Sold for $1.75. Postage 
and packing 20 cents, when sent as a premium 
or purchased. 


Companion Racket No. 2. Fine Red- 


wood handle, hard wood throat, strung with the best quality American Gut. Guaranteed equal 
| to any $4.00 Racket made. Given only to COMPANION subscribers for three new subscribers, 
|or for one new subscriber and $1.00 additional. See Conditions on page 530 of our last 
October Premium List. Sold for $2.75. Postage and packing 20 cents, when sent as a premium or purchased. See page 558 of 
Wright & Ditson are the leading manufacturers of Tennis goods. 


our last October Premium List for offers of Nets, Poles, Balls, etc. 



















A Pair of Companion Acoustic Call-Bell Telephones. 





PANION subscribers for one new subscriber | A pair of Acoustic Call-Bell Telephones, with Insulating Loops and Directions, given only to COMPANION subscribers for one new 


subscriber. See Conditions on page 530 of our last October Premium List. Price, per pair, $1.50. Postage and packing 35 cents, 


when sent as a premium or purchased. No Wire given with these Telephones, but may be ordered at 15 cents per hundred feet, post-paid. 


| The fast steamers, lightning express trains, telegraphs, and the long-distance telephone make neighbors of the whole world. While 
the Acoustic Telephone is not adapted for long lines, it is practical for lines of a few hundred feet in length. The one we have is 
the best yet invented for this purpose. We give a pair of them —one for each end of the line. Turn the crank and a bell rings on the 
inside of the Telephone. This will summon your friend at the other end of the line, who will hear the call. With a pair of these 


instruments you can connect your house with that of your neighbor. 


Dagger Hair Pin, No. 4556. Given | 








Companion Outfit for Cold-Wire Jewelry. 


cents, when sent as a premium or purchased. Gold-plated, Dagger | 


handle and hilt. Very handsome. Not room to show a cut. 


The Emerson Boomerang Gun. 


The Boomerang Gun given only to COMPANION subscribers for. 


two new subscribers, or for one new subscriber and 50 cents 


additional. See Conditions on page 530 of our last October Pre- 
mium List. Sold for $1.75. Must be sent by express and charges 
paid by receiver, when sent as a premium or purchased. Ship- 
ping weight 4 Ibs. 





The Emerson Boomerang Gun will shoot a Bomerang missile a 
hundred feet away and it will return harmlessly to the feet of the 
shooter or to a target at his side. To throw the Australian boom- 
erang requires a skill almost impossible to acquire. With the 
Emerson Gun a mere child can easily make a straight return of the 
Boomerang. Its action is simple and harmless. 


Lawn and Camping Tents. 


These tents are made from strong, white drilling. As the Poles 
given with the Tents are quite heavy and will add considerably to 
the transportation charges, those living at remote shipping points 
should order the Tents without poles. 








“A” Tent, 6x6. Given only to COMPANION subscribers for four 
new subscribers; or one new subscriber and $1.50 additional. 
See Conditions on page 530 of our last October Premium List. 
Price, with poles and pins, complete, $3.00; weight 19 pounds. 
Price, without poles, $2.75: weight 9 pounds. 

Wall Tent, 7x94. Given only to COMPANION subscribers for 
nine new subscribers. See Conditions on page 530 of our last 
October Premium List. Price, with poles and pins, complete, $5.50; 
weight 43 pounds. Price, without poles, $5.25; weight 23 pounds. 

Wall Tent, 10x12. Given only to COMPANION subscribers for 
fifteen new subscribers. See Conditions on page 530 of our last 
October Premium List. Price, with poles and pins, complete, #9.00; 
weight 72 pounds. Price, without poles, $8.25; weight 37 pounds. 





Given only to 


5 | new subscriber 











| COMPANION — sub- 
| secribers for one 


Wey 


| and 10 cents ad- 
ditional. See Con- 
ditions on page 530 
of our last October 
Premium List. 
Sold for 90 cents. 
Postage and 
packing 10 cents, 
when sent as a 

premium or pur- 
| chased. 

The Outfit for 
this fascinatins 
employment con- 
sists of a quantity 
of gold-plated 
Wire, a pair of 
round-nosed Pliers 
for bending the Wire, and illustrated instructions showing 
how to form the Wire into Name and Initial Pins, fancy Hair 
Pins, ornamental Tidy Pins, Brooches, etc. 

For the amount of labor involved in its manufacture, there 
is no jewelry so attractive as Gold-Wire Name and Initial 























The single name in the cut shows the extreme 
simplicity of this work, but it does not begin to 
disclose its beauty. 

As a Home Industry this Gold-Wire Jewelry- 
making promises to be a success. It is far from 
difficult. The work is fascinating. It is easily 
learned. A finished product can be turned out at a 
single sitting. There is no noise, no dust nor dirt. 
Parlor, dining-room or kitchen can equally well be 

used for the work room. 

At Bazaars, Fairs, etc., considerable 
money can be earned in making and selling 
these Initial Pins 
as souvenirs. As 
school and society 
Pins they are prof- 
itable sellers. 

It is our constant 
aim to furnish our 
subscribers with 
profitable home in- 
dustries, means 
whereby they can 
keep themselves 
supplied with 
“pin” money by 
easy work at their 














| Pins. Any boy or girl can easily learn this fascinating art. 


The Gold Wire given with Outfit is fine Rolled-Gold plate, and will 
make jewelry of a most durable character. We furnish 100 inches. 


own firesides. 
It is the latest and most popular of paying Home Industries. The 
Pins are easily made and the profits large. Make an early start. 








Given only to COMPANION subscribers for one new subscriber and 50 cents additional. See Conditions on page 530 of our last 
October Premium List. Sold for $1.75. Postage and packing 50 cents, when sent as a premium or purchased. Or, sent by express, 


charges paid by receiver. Shipping weight 3 lbs. 


The Harvard Outfit consists of the Camera, Tripod, Finder, Developing Tray, Printing Frame, Glass Graduate and Ruby Fabric (for 


| ruby light), together with Dry Plates, Sensitized Paper, Card Mounts, Chemicals and Toning Powders. No other extras required. 
Photography is the most fascinating work we know. It awakens artistic taste. Cultivates skill in manipulation. 


Initiates into the 


mysteries of chemistry. Exercises the creative faculty. Appeals to the imagination. Reveals nature as never seen before. Tempts 


Testimonials. ‘Four years ago I received your Harvard Outfit. 


| out into the fresh air and sunshine those who might otherwise be seeking diversion in doubtful company. Send for Sample Photograph. 


I liked it very much and took many pictures with it. I am a Photog- 
| rapher now and having that little Outfit is where I made my start.”—E. C. MILLBURN, Sullivan, III. 


“T have both a Harvard Camera and a $25.00 Outfit, but the Little Harvard is easier to work and will take a better picture. Am getting 
from $2.25 to $2.50 per dozen for pictures taken with the Harvard Camera.”—W. E. SAUNDERS, Atlanta, Ga. 


“The Harvard Camera I received does splendid work and has also been very profitable to me.”—DELBERT J. SAGER, Oakfield, Ohie. 
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Description. 


Companion Hand-Woven 
Hammocks are unexcellel 
for comfort and durability. 
Are woven with a close, firm 
mesh that will not catch the 
buttons, have no hard protrud- 
ing knots, and will outwear 
any other Hammock made. 
Their great durability pre- 
vents an extensive sale. They 
last too long. 

The engraving shows the 
No. 3 Hammock only. This 
Hammock has a wide Valance 
Border and Fringe. The 
No. 1 and No. 2 Hammocks 
do not have a Valance Border 
and Fringe. The No. 3 Ham- 
mock is preferred by many, as 
the Valance Border affords a 
slight covering or protection. 

Hammock No. 1. Given 
only to COMPANION subserib- 
ers for one new subscriber 
and 15 cents additional. 
See Conditions on page 530 of our last October Premium List. 
ing 25 cents, when sent as a premium or purchased. 






Sold for 90 cents. 
This Hammock is made with 18 suspension cords 
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Postage and pack- 
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Conditions on page 530 of our last October Premium List. Sold for $2.25. 
cents, when sent as a premium or purchased, or sent by express, charges to be paid by receiver. 


The Companion Hand-Woven Hammocks. 


Hammock No. 2. Given 
only to COMPANION subscrilb- 
ers for two new subscribers, 
or for one new subscriber 
and 50 cents additional. 
See Conditions on page 530 
of our last October Premium 
List. Sold for $1.50. Postage 
aay and packing 45 cents, when 
sent as a premium or pur- 
chased, or it can be sent by 
express, charges not prepaid. 
Express will in many cases 
be much the cheaper. 

This fine Hammock is made 
from heavy 60-thread prize 
cotton cord, with 22 suspension 
cords at each end. Extreme 
length of Hammock 12 feet; 
width, 4 feet. Has a colored 
border and will sustain 1,000 
pounds’ steady pressure. 


Hammock No. 3. Given 
only to COMPANION subscrib- 
ers for three new subscrib- 
ers or for one new subscriber 
and $1.00 additional. See 
Postage and packing 60 


ee 


at each end, is 10 feet 10 inches in length, and warranted to sustain a steady pressure of 400 pounis. | The latest style Valance Border and Fringe, which can be used as a covering, if desired. A showy 


The bed is closely woven in a handsome style, and has a colored border without fringed Valance. Have and handsome Hammock. 
They have given unbounded satisfaction. 


usedt these Companion Hammocks for the past five years. 


White Mountain Ice-Cream Freezer. 


Given only to COMPANION subscribers for two new subscribers, 
or for one new subscriber and 60 cents additional. See Con- 
ditions on page 530 of our last October Premium List. Sold for $2.75. 
Must be sent by express and charges paid by receiver. Ship- 
ping weight, 20 Ibs. 

This is the latest model. 
Malleable iron beaters, 
coated with pure tin. 
Hoops and all iron parts 
thoroughly galvanized, to 
prevent rusting. Triple- 


Tub will not water-soak. 
Bail handle and four- 
quart size. Will freeze 
the Cream in a few min 
utes. 
makes an unusually favor 
able opportunity to secure 
this excellent Freezer 
with but little effort. 


Frozen Dainties. By 
Mrs. LINCOLN. This little 
book contains fifty re- 
ceipts by this well-known author. It tells how to make frozen 
puddings, frozen fruits, frozen beverages, sherbets and water ices, 
ice-creams, etc. We give this book with each Freezer. 





On Wheels and How | Came There. 


Given only to COMPANION subscribers for one new subscriber. 
See Conditions on page 530 of our last October Premium List. Sold 
for & cents. Postage and packing 15 cents, when sent as a 
premium or purchased. 









































This is a true and most interesting story, told by himself, of a 


fifteen-year-old Soldier Boy. His two years of active service, and 
his long months of imprisonment, abound in incident and adventure 
of supreme interest. The Book breathes a high-souled love of 
country and contains nothing which will tend to revive the old 
sectional feeling. A real story for real boys and girls. Attractively 
bound, colored cover, well printed, 338 pages, full-page illustrations. 


motion and easy to work. | 


Our premium offer | 








The American Toilet Hair-Clipper. 


Given only to COMPANION subscribers for two new subscribers 
and 15 cents additional, or for one new subscriber and 65 
| cents additional. See Conditions on page 530 of our last October 
| Premium List. Postage and packing 15 cents. 





Sold for $1.60. 








Clipping the hair keeps the head cool and comfortable during hot | 
weather. The Toilet Clipper will cut the hair rapidly, even and 
close. Any one can use it. 


|Masten & Wells Collections of Fireworks. 


These Collections have acquired a national reputation, both for | 
| their reliability and their brilliant effects. A Descriptive Price- | 
List of Collections, ranging from $1.00 to $50.00, sent Free. 








Collection No, 2. 
dles, Volcanoes, Fountains, Wheels, Showers, Flower Pots, Bengola 


Contains 65 pieces, consisting of Roman Can- 


Lights, etc. If these articles were bought separately would cost 
| over $3.00. Complete No. 2 Collection given only to COMPANION 
subscribers for one new subscriber. See Conditions on page 530 
of our October Premium List. Sold for 8 cents. Weight 3 Ibs. 
Collection No. 3. Contains an assortment of 70 pieces. Larger 
in size and grade than in Collection No.2. Sold for $1.70. Wt. 6 Ibs. 
Collection No. 4. Contains a fine Collection of 82 pieces, a better 
grade than No.3. Sold for $2.50. Shipping weight 10 pounds. 


Jollection No. 5. A collection of 80 pieces, much larger than 
No. 4. Suitable for lawn exhibitions. Sold for $4.25. Shipping 
weight 16 pounds. 


Collection No. 6. Contains 80 large pieces, suitable for much 
| larger display. Sold for $8.50. Shipping weight 26 pounds. 





| tions on page 530 of our last October Premium List. 


| safely removed in daylight and 





These Collections of Fireworks must be sent by express and 
charges paid by the receiver, when sent as a premium or purchased. 
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Is closely woven in attractive colors, will sustain over 1000 pounds’ 
steady pressure, has 20 suspension cords at each end, and is 5 feet wide and 12 feet long, extreme length. 


The Bull’s-Eye Camera. 


Given only to COMPANION subscribers for eight new subscribers, 
or for two new subscribers and $3.25 additional. See Condi- 
Sold for $7.00. 


Must be sent by express and charges paid by receiver, when 
Shipping weight 4 pounds. 


sent as a premium or purchased. 

This is the latest invention in 
the Photographie _ field. It 
makes better pictures and is 
easier to operate than any other 
Camera of equal size. Weighs 
but two pounds, and is loaded 
with Film Cartridges. 

These Film Cartridges can be 


a new one inserted without 
going into a dark-room. 

Each Cartridge will take 
twelve pictures, 345 inches 
square. Has Polished Ebonite 
Case, Achromatic Lens, Finder, Leather Handle, Indicator, and is 
adapted for time or instantaneous views. A Film Cartridge for twelve 
views is given with each Camera. Size of Camera 414 x 4% x 6 inches. 





Hill’s Souvenir Guide to Chicago and the 


World’s Fair. 


Leather-bound copy given only to COMPANION subscribers for 
one new subscriber. See Conditions on page 530 of our last October 
Premium List. Sold for # cents. Postage and packing 10 cents. 




















Cloth Bound ff Paper Bound 
50 cents, Comecete - Unique - ORIGINAL jenn 
post - paid. \ \ post-paid. 
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328 MAPS559 ]LLUSTRATIONS 


Bound in 
Leather, 
Cloth, Paper. 


Visitors 
need 
this Guide. 





The most complete and accurate Guide published. A stranger’s 
true friend. Locates every Street, Boulevard, Public Building, 
Car and Boat Lines, etc., and shows how to avoid the dangers and 
annoyances of a great city. 

Contains 13 Section Maps of Chicago. Describes almost every 
inch of the city, and the grounds and buildings of the Columbian 
Exposition. Suitable size for the pocket. Bound in Leather, Cloth 
or Paper. Note our offers. 232 pages, 359 illustrations. 


The King Pneumatic Rifle — Latest Model — Pistol Crip. 





stained and 


the exception of the stock. 





The King Pneumatic 
Rifle is made entirely of 
brass, iron and steel, with 
This is of wood, | 
polished to represent mahogany, 
The barrel and other 


| Given only to COMPANION subscribers for one new subscriber and 15 cents additional. See 
Conditions on page 530 of our last October Premium List. 
cents, when sent as a premium or purchased; or sent by express, charges not paid. 
small quantity of Shot sent with each Rifle. 
This is the best Air Rifle we have ever seen. 


Postage and packing 50 
Target and 


Sold for $1.25. 


It is a Gun any boy would be proud to carry, and 





and has a pistol-grip. 
exposed parts are nickel-plated. Its length 
is 31), inches. It has a Trigger Guard and improved Rifle Sights. It is designed entirely for shot. 
Common BB shot are used. These can be bought for a few cents a pound at almost any local store. 


prouder still to own. -Yet, with all its beauty, its shooting qualities do not suffer in comparison. It 
shoots with precision, and carries a shot for a long distance. 
The great advantage of an Air Gun is that it uses no powder. It is hence inexpensive. There is 


scarcely any noise. No danger of explosions. No possibility of fires. A boy with this Rifle for a 


companion is never lonesome, whether target-shooting at home or hunting with it in the woods. 
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For the Companion. 


THE BROKEN LEG. 


O robin dear, how sweet your song! 
How sweet your song! how loud and clear! 
O robin dear, the days are long! 
So long! for summer’s near. 
Out in the woods you seem so free, 
So free to fly, so far, so high! 
While I, who long those woods to see, 
Imprisoned here must lie. 


O squirrel, how you frisk and run! 
You leap and run from bough to bough, 
Nor fear to fall! I but begun 
To climb, as you climb now, 
And then I fell! You cannot know— 
How should you know how it would seem 
To feel the bough break? Down you go! 
And haven’t breath to scream. 


Tis hard to lie so quiet here, 
So very still, all through the spring. 
How would you bear it, robin dear? 
I think you wouldn’t sing! 
And, squirrel, you would sigh like me, 
You’d sigh and pine in grief and pain, 
And long, as I long now, to see 
Your lovely woods again. 


O bluebird, when you built your nest, 
And laid your eggs so very near, 
I almost think you must have guessed 
I lay a prisoner here. 
I’d like to take a little peep, 
I would not touch a single egg! 
What need from me the secret keep 
Who have a broken leg? 
JOY ALLISON, 


———_—$_<+o— 


For the Companion. 


THE CALICO’S STORY. 


Once I was very tiny, and covered all over with 
a brown coat. I had many brothers and sisters. 
We lived in the sunny South, and were kept 
huddled close together in a strong bag. 

One morning the people who lived in the house 
were up earlier than usual, and I heard the 
master say, ‘““Tom, you may plant that cotton- 
seed to-day.”’ That was my name, and I won- 
dered if it were better to be planted than to be 
tied up ina bag. But while I was thinking Tom 
picked me with the others, and I was soon put 
into a little bed close by a rolling river. 

I loved to listen to the water as it laughed on 
its journey to the sea. 

I longed to see it, but my coat fitted so closely 
that there was no chance to hope for such a joy. 

I began to feel larger and larger, until one 
morning my snug coat split, and I popped right 
out of the ground. Wasn’t I happy then? I 
had a green body and two green leaves. I 
stretched my head higher and higher, and after a 
while three beautiful blossoms grew on me. I 
think I must have been vain, for all my pretty 
petals left me to go with Mr. Wind. I could not 
get over this loss, but mourned each day until, to 
my surprise, the little bolls left by the blossoms 
burst, and cotton as white as snow and soft as 
silk did me honor ! 

I was happy as a queen! 

The cool wind fanned me, the sunbeams came 
to warm me, and the dear old river lulled me to 
rest. I did not want other friends, but all too | 
soon I found I had them. 

“Come, chilern,’’ I heard Aunt Chloe call, “we | 
must pick the cotton!’’ And the ‘chilern’’ did | 
come, a dozen woolly heads and twice that num- | 
ber of shining eyes. One little fellow cried out, | 
“Oh, did you ever see nicer cotton ?’’ and in an 
instant all my white was held in little black 
fingers! Next, I was riding in a basket on top| 
of Tom’s head; then in a cart on my way to the | 
‘“gin.”’ I breathed a heavy sigh as I left the | 
field, and said, ‘‘Good-by, old body and leaves! | 
Good-by, old river!” 

When I got to the “gin,”’ a machine took from 
my downy grasp many little fellows dressed in 
brown coats. They looked just as I did before I | 
went to “bed’’ in Mother Earth. 

My next trip was “in a bale.” I was loaded | 
on a big ship which sailed on a great sea. 
liked this ride, for it made me think of the dear | 
old river. | 

By and by the ship stopped. 

{ was carried to a large house where I heard 
buzz, buzz, buzz. I was not much alarmed, for 
I felt I might just as well be resigned to my fate! 

So many strange things happened to me that I 
wondered what would be the end of it all. I was 
cleansed and twisted and spun and woven and 
bleached, and was surprised to find at last that I 
had become white cloth. 

One thing I enjoyed about this, was that a dear 
old river rushed along and turned heavy wheels, | 
that made the spindles buzz and the shuttle fly. 





| honor to Leo’s birthday. 
My next journey was through the printing | Leo a present. One gave him a new silk cushion. 
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machine. You know I was white, but this machine 
sent me under a roller which left bunches of little 
red cherries all over me; then I went under 
another roller, which put green stems on the 
cherries, and left green leaves close to the stems. 
A third roller left brown twigs just where all the 
stems and leaves ought to hang. Prettier bunches 
of fruit you never saw! 

Now, my white was almost gone, but what was 
left was made black by a fourth roiler. 

I went under these rollers so fast—a mile in an 
hour—that I could not see much, but I know 
cherries were cut into the first roller, and they 
had red dye on them; the leaves and stems were 
cut into the second roller, and they had green dye 
on them; the twigs were cut into the third, with 
brown dye on them. 

I used to wonder if some of the leaves, stems 
or twigs would not get in the wrong place, but 
not once did they make a mistake! 

After I left the black dye roller I was dried, 
folded and sent to a noisy city where I was placed 
on a shelf. 

One day a little country girl came into the store 
with a basket of eggs. She asked to look at me, 
and don’t vou think she gave all the eggs which 
she had hunted for eight yards of me! 


(Oat for 


For the Companion. 
SIX LITTLE BROTHERS. 


Six little brothers in a snug house, 

Each one gentle and still as a mouse; 
Comes an intruder and pushes them out, 
Never you see a frown or a pout; 

Poor little brothers! down they go 

Over the fire for dinner—oh! 

Guess you my riddle, Goldenrod ? 

Who are the brothers ?—Six peas in a pod! 


i =-er —| 
For the Companion. 


LEO'S BIRTHDAY PARTY. 


On the day that Leo was seven years old he 
had a party. 


Mollie made him a cake. It was covered with 


I | white icing, and across the top in pink letters 


were the words, ‘“‘Leo's Birthday."’ Around the 


cake were seven candles, with one in the middle, 
| to grow on,” Mollie said. 


Beside there were nuts, candy, jellies and ice- 
cream. Leo was fond of all these things. 

Lou and Leo watched them get the good things 
ready. Lou chattered all the time, but Leo did 
not speak a word. Although he was seven years 
old, he had never learned to talk. Lou had often 
tried to teach him, but it never seemed to do any 
good. He only whined a little whenever he was 
pleased. 

Six little girls came to visit Lou, and to do 
Each little girl brought 





Then I was made up into a dress with such a 
pretty waist with soft lace ruffles in the neck and 
sleeves, and gave much joy to the little girl, who 
always liked to be well-dressed. 

On her way to and from school she used to sit 
upon a log to rest. Here I used to amuse myself 
by watching the plants which were growing 
around it, but which were unlike my old self 
because they did not live in such a warm country. 
But what I enjoyed most was a river which 
flowed near by and sang the same song as my 
old friend. 


—_ a 





MAMMA was busy up-stairs with the baby, 
when Mildred, three and a half years old, came 
up and said, ‘‘“Mamma, Maggie wants to know | 
what to have for supper.’’ ‘Scrambled eggs, | 
chipped beef, pickles, bread and butter, preserved 
cherries and cake.”’ Mildred said, ‘“O mamma, 
you tell her yourself, please. I’m afraid I'll lose 
it on the stairs.” 

Tue children were rollicking on the soft grass, 
and all could turn a somerset except little Josie, 
who tried in vain ; but after awhile he accomplished 


the feat and shouted, “I did turn a pillow slip.” 


a Walk. 


| Two brought him new neck ribbons, and the rest | 


gave him cake or candy. 
Leo ate up the candy and cake, as fast as they | 
gave itto him. Lou tied the new ribbons to his | 
collar, and he sat upon the new cushion when 
supper was served! 
The little girls sat around the table in little 


| chairs, and Leo, upon his cushion, behaved as 


well as any of them. He waited until he was 
helped, and he did not ask four times for ice-| 
cream ! 

He did not use a fork or a spoon, yet his 


| manners were so gentle and polite that the six 


little girls all agreed he was the dearest and best 
St. Bernard that ever lived, and that he quite 
deserved to have a birthday party! 





+o 


Sister Sarah belonged to a literary club in 
which they had two critics. She tried very hard 
to carry a good example home, and to correct 
her younger brothers and sisters in everything 
bordering on slang. Becoming very much an- 
noyed with them one morning, she carelessly 
addressed them as kids, whereupon one of her 
younger sisters cried, ‘Aha! Sister Sarah said 
‘kids.’ I’m going to tell the crickets of the 
Whittier Club to correct her.” 

One rather stormy morning when Harry's 
mamma was getting him ready for kindergarten, 
he said, “I don’t think I can go out to-day, 
mamma. The wind blows, and there is too 
much weather.”’ 





etc. 


Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, 


1. 
RIDDLE. 


If you should meet me anywhere 
You’d know me by the coat I wear, 
Always the same one, every day, 

A rather homely, brownish gray. 
And, I suppose you'll think ‘tis queer, 
I take it on but once a year, 

And then, beneath, I always find 

A new one of the self-same kind, 
Which is entirely made by me 

And fits my figure perfectly. 

I’ve got four feet, two more than you, 
And move much like a kangaroo. 

I dine on bugs, and like them too. 

I can sleep the long, cold winter through, 
And wake in spring as good as new 


2. 
HOUR-GLABS. 
* 
> 
» * * 
* . > 
* 
> * * 

. ° * © * 
° * ° 
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Central word down—by degrees. 

Right diagonal—to number. 

Left diagonal—to draw out. 

Words across: 1. Length of life. 
3. Tostop. 4. Strange. 5. A vowel. 
7. Brilliancy of success, 8&8 Summons. 9. 
the face. 


2. Foremost. 
6. To beable. 
A partof 


3. 
RIDDLE. 


One of the strongest and most famous prisons in 
history. Its destruction by a mob, a little more 
than a hundred years ago, was the beginning of a 
terrible revolution on the part of the lower classes 
of that country. The model and key of this prison 
were given, after its overthrow, to Washington, 
and are still preserved at Mount Vernon. 


4. 
PROGRESSIVE ENIGMA. 


New York 1, 2 3, 4, 5, 6, and also a small 1, 2, 3, 4, 
se 
5, 6. 
Boston 1, 2 3, 4, 5, 6, but not an 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. 
The 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 always 1, 2 3, 4, 5, 6. 


5. 
RIDDLE. 


I am often made by aristocratic ladies of fashion; 
factories turn me out by thousands every day; I 
occasion much joy, and I cause a great deal of 
harm; ladies often go from shop to shop in a vain 
search for me, yet I can be bought for a trifle 
almost anywhere; I have been made ever since 
the world began, but I was not invented in my 
present form until 1829. 


6. 

WORDS WITHIN WORDS. 
Years in wise men. 
An Old Testament character in a New Testament 

character. 

A game of cards in a sailing vessel. 
Always in a river. 
A river in dwellings. 


7. 
CHARADE. 


My frst is something that the earth 
Produces like a birth. 

My last, a French name, is a bloom; 
The English call it broom. 

My /first and /ast are held together 
Just by one letter’s tether. 

A young prince (and his heirs became 
Kings of historic fame) 

Wore my /ast through his daily hap, 
As feather in his cap; 

And so my whole in time and place, 
Surnamed a royal race. 


8. 
TELEGRAPHIC MESSAGES, 
A Few War-Songs. 


Fred beat lofty Rome. C. 
I lend the wreath due. B. 


lago! change rough mirth. G. R. 
N. Doshow nobby! R. J. 

Mr. Pratt, map trap. M. 

Alarm Mr. Danny Daly. M. Y. 


D. made rug on cloth; no netting. 2 
Jumbo Lee hath better store. o Ee 

New money coming charms John. E. H. H. 
Exit sunny Hawaii! D. Wood. 


9. 

TREE TRANSPOSITIONS. 
Among the Rose walked and missed 
A step which gave her —— a twist. 
I hurried from the —— tree 
Just as I heard —~— ——, ‘ Dear me.” 
“Come! seek the ——,” I besought, 
“There’s time for rest and thought.” 
“The is nearer,” she replied, 
“And ——a pleasant seat beside. 
“And bring an —, if you please, 
Because I can’t —— —— the trees.” 
The —— looked green and fair, 
And — —— ani rested there. 











Conundrums. 


When are pastures treacherous places? When 
the cowslip’s there (cow slips there). 

When is gingerbread like Joan of Arc? When 
it is made of Orleans (Maid of Orleans). 

Why is an unsuccessful effort like a lady who 
appears in public with her face uncovered? It is 
without avail (a veil). 





— 
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BIG GAME. 


In his book on Abyssinia Sir Samuel Baker gives 
the following account of the capture of a hippo- 
potamus. After along chase the animal had left 
the river, and much to the disappointment of his 
pursuers had disappeared. But one of the know- 


ing attendants expressed his firm conviction that | 


the “hippo” would soon be seen again. This pre- 
diction was fulfilled much sooner than the most 
sanguine had expected. At a distance of nearly 
half a mile, says the writer, we saw the animal 
emerge from the jungle, and descend at full trot to 
the bed of the river, making directly for the first 
rocky pool, in which we had previously seen a 
herd of hippepotami. 


Accompanied by the old howarti (hippo-hunter) 
we walked quickly toward the spot; he explained 
to me that I must shoot the har ,ooned hippo, as 
we should not be able to secure him in the usual 
method by ropes—nearly all our men being absent 
from camp upon other duties. 

Upon reaching a certain pool, which was about a 
hundred and thirty yards in diameter, we were 
immediately greeted by the hippo» who snorted 
and roared as we approached, then he dived, and 
the buoyant float upon which the man with the 
harpoon was stationed, ran along the surface, 
marking his course in the same manner as the 
cork of a trimmer with a pike upon the hook. 

Several times he appeared, but as he invariably 
faced us, I could not obtain a favorable shot. I 
therefore sent the old hunter round the pool, and 
he, swimming the river, advanced to the opposite 
side, and attracted the attention of the hippo, who 
immediately turned toward him. 

This afforded me a good chance, and I fired a 
steady shot behind the ear, at about seventy yards, 
with a single-barrelled rifle. 

As usual with bons gg eee whether dead or 
alive, he disap pearer beneath the water at the 
shot. The crack of the ball and the absence of 
any splash from the bullet told me that he was hit; 
the float remained perfectly stationary —— the 
surface. I watched it for some minutes—it never 
moved; several heads of hippopotami appeared 
and vanished in different directions, but the float 
was still; it marked the spot where the grand old 
bull lay dead beneath. 

When the men reappeared they 
regardless of crocodiles, to the spot where the 
animal had gone down, and securing the = 
attached to the harpoon, dragged the body of the 
hippo to the shore. 


ee 


A BILLIARD-BALL, 


The globe of ivory which is knocked about a 
table in a game of billiards costs, if good quality, 
at least ten dollars. This represents its cost in 
money. There is, however, a far more important 
and formidable element in the price which has. 
been paid for it. The billiard-ball of pure ivory 
represents, as it lies white and glistening upon the 
cloth, an expenditure of human life-blood as well 
as of money. 


Elephanis’ tusks are brought down to the African 
coast by caravans, generally in charge of Arabs, 
which have been trading in the interior. Very 
often they have picked up slaves as well as ivory. 
But this ‘phase of the matter may be left out of | 
the account. 

It is estimated that every large caravan bringing 
ivory to the coast has cost more than a hundred 
and sixty human lives through fights and murders 
in the course of the expedition. 
are likely to have succumbed to fevers or other 
diseases and the fatigues of the march. 


The hunting of the elephants and the capture of | 
the ivory are very likely to have caused the death | 


of ten men altogether. Such casualties are the 
rule in elephant-hunting rather than the exception. 

An average tusk does not furnish more than 
enough material for two good billiard-balls. Of 
course the remainder of the ivory in each tusk is 
made use of in other ways; a perfect cut billiard. 
ball requires special quality or so-called “nerve,’ 
which is found only in one part of the tusk. 

The chances are that a billiard-ball of the first 
quality has cost at least one human life; and there 
is not one such ball which may not truly be said to 
be stained with men’s blood. They can hardly be 
considered, therefore, a cheerful accompaniment | 
to a sensitive person’s diversions. 


* 
* 





PACING THE DECK. 


Life in Ajaccio, according to the author of’ 


“Studies in Corsica,” is something like that on 
board ship. The city square is the deck, the 
eating-house corresponds to the saloon, the coffee- 
house is the smoking-room. Private houses serve 
merely as berths for sleeping and rest. A great 
deal of walking is done by the residents, but it 
consists in pacing slowly backward and forth over 
a limited extent of ground. 


A hundred yards of promenade, or even less, 
will suffice. The pedestrian, if he is engaged in 
conversation, stops often, with the exclamations: 

“Hold! Listen!” or “That’s just what I say!” 

At an interesting point in his story he taps his 
prey ee on the breast, and stands facing him 
for five minutes at a time, discoursing fluently. 

One day at dinner an English resident was com- 

menting on this peculiarity to a number of Corsi- 
cans. 
“Yes,” replied one, “I think the Ajaccians can 
beat the Parisians. The best lounger I ever met 
was N—— N——, 0 I once walked with him 
down to the bar, and we did the distance in two 
hours.’ 

The bar and the square are one half-mile apart. 


HISTORIC HOUSES. 


If tradition may be believed, Lafayette and 
Washington each slept in houses enough to fur- 
nish forth a metropolis. Fliegende Blitter tells of 
another sort of house, which perhaps may be found 
in even greater numbers. 

Guest to hotel-keeper, who has eo handed him 
his bill: ‘Tell me, is not this the house where the 

0et Schiller lodged for one night before he wrote 
his play, ‘The Robbers?’ ” 


* 
> 





“WHat do you do to preserve your youth so 
wonderfully?” asked one middle-aged woman of 
another. “Oh, nothing at all,” answered the other; 
“T was born so!” 


swam out, | 


Thirty more men | 
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BATHING APPARATUS. Whole- 
sale and Retail. Send for Circulars. 
E. J.Knowlton,Ann Arbor,Mich. 
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by BE ENN PITMAN and JEROME B. HOWARD, to 
E PHONOGRAPHIC “INSTITUTE CO., CINCINNATI, O. 


ro BIC YGLES : 
A $89 Victor Jr. for $18, All 
makes new &72d hand}; 
est & oldest dealersin U. 
Paym’ntsif red. We 
sellevery where, Cerys 
Rouse, Haza' Ong 
Mfrs. 8 Gst.,PEORIA, ILL. 
ANTED—Agents, everywhere, to sell official maps 
of the World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago, com- 
piled from actual official surveys, building plans an 
other reliable data only. Every feature of interest and 
interior arrangement Ot all buildings shown, a com- 
plete guide in itself, nal artistic drawing 12 feet 
square on exhibition in Transportation building. Sou- 
venir Pocket Maps, 25 inches square, price 25c., sell fast- 
er than can be printed. Liberal commission. *Energet- 
ic live men make from $20.00 to $30.00 per day. Cash 
only considered. Address Hermann Heinze, Chief 
Drau htsman of Surveys and Grades Department, 
World’s Columbian Exposition, 1113 Masonic Temple, 


Chicago, Illinois. 
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WORKERS" 


isthe Most Comfortableand Serv iceable Suspen- 


der made for a little money. Holds trousers up firmly, 
eb yields foastty and never loses its stretch. Easy on 
uttons. Does not slip off. Ask for i send 25 cts. 


in stamps for a sample pair. CHESTER SUSPENDER 





Cheap 
: ~ 
Transportation. AY!) Vp, 


One-twentieth of a Fe 
cent a mile, on the _ Im- 
perial heel. Cheap- 
er than other bicycles 
because less repairs are 
needed. Our convincing cata 
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SYLPH CYCLES 2 gasY 


“ls, tion. All users deligh 
ves ~ ate. make a 
gid: syiph. Cata. free, 


Manufacturer of BENT, 


“CROWN” 


PIANOS AND ORGANS. 








WELL SPENT, is a cent sent to Bent (your address, on pos- | 


tal) if you wish a Piano or Organ. I want verses about the 
a =) goods, and give Pianos, Organs, etc., for the best 

Ask and learn how it’s done. ' Catalogue free. 
GEO. P. BENT (Clerk No, 61), Chieage, I. (Estab, 1870.) 


COOL, COMFORTABLE AND LUXURIOUS 








Are the words used to Rey tt § feelings after 
sleeping on one of our AIR M RESSES. They 
commend themselves to every a3 oat have no equal for 
a pure,clean and healthy bed. 7'ry one. Manuf’d and sold 
only by Metropolitan Air Goods Co.,7 Temple Pi., Boston. 


FDISO PHONOGRAPHS 





FOR SALE. 


Address, 


| 
NORTH AMERICAN PHONOGRAPH CO., | 


Masonic Temple 











COMPANY, 45 Decatur Avenue, tenn Mass. AMES & FROST COMPANY, Ghdsens, mn. 
POCKET PEN & PEN STAMP, bys NAME, »s | 0 = rs 
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Self-Inker 20c.6a7 post- paid, $1 Bill. —=_ American Graphite fsexnire S.m{ ) 
a cards,&c, pets. b alts ney. p ak free. PENCIL hematin 
| THALMAN Me. Co., 282 Balt. St., Baltimore, Md.,U.S 
Leading jar lers ana Wholesaler $ ‘of Stamps, a _ Are ; unequalled for smooth, tough leads. If not familiar 


h them, mention md OUTH’s COMPANION, and 
pi | 16 cents for sam worth double the money. 

JOS. DIXON CRUCI LE CO., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
’ 5% ft. long. 33 in. wide. | 


Perfect in every respect. 

















or Grey. Suitable for any 
Parlor or Reception Hall, 
= Moth proof, Sent C, 0, D, 
on approval, 

P=3 LAWRENCE, BUTLER, 
& BENHAM, 


4} Our illustrated bookon 
Carpets and Cure 
tains, tree. 


A MODERN BATH - 
+ « « The Latest and Best. 
Quick Self-Heating; or Toilet Cabinet 


in place of Heater. No bath-room 
required. Consmental, practical. 
y 










Desirable for either ci 
or town. Send 2c. for cata. 





Mosely Folding Bath Tub Co., 
181 H, So. Canal St., Chicago. 
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JELASTIC. TRUSS 


Has a Pad different from. all 

3 others, is cup shape, with Self- 

adjusting Ball in centre, adapts 
itself to all Foiitone of the y. 
while the ball in the cup presses 

back the intestines just as a 

son does with the finger. With light pressure the 
Hernia is held securely day and night, and a radical 
cure certain. Itis easy, durable and cheap. Sent by mail. 








Edison Building, 
NEW YORK. 


CHICAGO, 





Buy Direct and Save pe? Pont. 
» 1 riders say the + ¥ 


4 how we can do it for 


Bicycle, warranted 
os class, simple 

ruction, strong, d 
and accurately fitted, which oes riding on Sar Wheel 
a pleasure instead of! anes work; material we use is of 
the highest grade, WHEEL GUARANTEED. Write 

to-day for_our illustrated FREE catalogue. . 

Oxford Mfg. Co., 336 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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000 new articles. 
Ingersoll & on. 65 Cortlandt St., N. Y. City. 
Where is the 
Bicycle 
Right here—the reliable Hart- § 
ford—the leading wheel for the 
money Hart- $ 
: ford Cycle Co., Hartford, Conn. 
BOX Na hae hie oh oh 8 ohn oh oho) 
| It’s so Easy to sy Th 44 ‘ 
| Be H” Lamp 
AND IT GIVES SUCH 
Perfect Light, 
are two of the reasons | 
why so many are sold 
by Leading Dealers. 
Send for our Little 
Book which tells more 
about this wonderful 
Lamp. 
BRADLEY & HU BBARD MFG. aoe 
NEW YORK, ts) HICAGO. 
Factories : 
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Short seis on Life Insurance. 


“TALK 30. 


The Belgian 








Revolution marks another advance in 
the forward movement of Europe to- | 
ward self-government. 


‘The M. B. L. A. | 


marks an advance in the progress of | 
Life Insurance toward absolute secur- 
ity at the lowest cost. 
(> Splendid Openings for First-Class Agents. 
Send for Circular. 
MASS. BENEFIT LIFE ASSOCIATION, 53 State St., Boston, 


Mass. | 
GEORGE A. LITCHFIELD, President. 


Lawns 


MARK. 
The Trade Mark is on every piece. 
Beware of Imitations. 


Beeman’s Pepsin Gum. 


CAUTION.—See that the name 
Beeman is on each wrapper. 

The Perfection of Chewing 
Gum and a Delicious Remedy 
for Indigestion. Each tablet con- 
tains one grain Beeman’s pure pepsin. 

Send & cents for sample package. 













43 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 
Originators of Pepsin Chewing Gum. 





Alfred Peats 
WALL PAPER 


go ter postage on 100 beautiful sam- 
pond Buide, “*How to Paper and 
in Home Decoration,’’ will 
REE. handsome Gold Parlor 
10, 12 I=2, I§¢ per roll, all with wide 
borders and ceilings % match. = — . 
Paper, 5¢ to 9c. ‘aperhang: sample 
books, $1.00. 
Send to the nearest address. 
ALFRED PEATS, Wall haw Terchant, 
ete: pa —, oe 
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Send for 


size and width; 
or tip, front lace or button, and we will send you 
postage paid to any part of the United States one 
pair of the following kinds of Ladies’ boots or shoes 
manufactured by us from the finest grade of French 
glazed kid that can be produced: 


Ladies’ Perfect-Fitting Boots. 


Every Pair Warranted. 


Ask your Dealer for 


Rumsey Brothers’ 


Fine Boots and Shoes. 

If he cannot furnish them, send 
direct to us, by postal note, money- 
order or registered letter, stating 
opera or common-sense toe, plain 





Goodyear Welt, Button or Lace, 85.00 
Hand Sewed tg - ad 5.00 
Goody cor pugeia Calf, 
uct ler out MG xtee 4.50 
Hand Sewed Turn Rosin Calf, 
Biucher Cut Oxtor 5.00 


And a choice line of mg goods from $3 to #4. 


RUMSEY BROTHERS, Manufrs., Lynn, Mass. 


THE BEEMAN CHEMICAL Co, | 











Circulars free. Eggleston Truss Co., Chicago, Ill. 
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ante RUBENS. ANGELO. RAPHAE L.MURILLO. TASSO. 


The best and most economical Collars and Cuffs worn. 
Try them. You will like 2 rem. 
Look well. Fit weil. Wear well. 

Sold for 25 cents for a box of Ten collars or Five 
pairs of cuffs. A sample collar and pair of cuffs sent b 
mail for 6 cents. Address, giving size and style wanted, 
Reversible Collar Co., 24 Exchange Place, Boston: 
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K Are solid gold, standard quatty» = siytsh, 
A thousa patterns. 
be ag this + eB -- inside ie iS), 
of the oldest ring ma 

If your jeweler py ‘keep a4 and won’t 
send for them, send us your money, and we will 
deliver them saveuge the nearest reliable M3 4 








“Santa Maria” Intaglio, $6.75. 
Crusader Sword, turquoise and —_ 
Circlet of lucky moonstones an as any color, $3. 


M. B. BRYANT & CO., 10 Maiden Lane, N. ja¥o 


THE BEST oi. 50 SHOE IN THE WORLD. 
BEWARE F IMI ITATORS. ey Fr REE 
A dollar saved a dollar earned.” 
“this Ladies” Solid French 
Dongola Kid Button Boot 
delivered free anywhere in the 
U.8., on receipt of Cash, Money 
Order, or Postal Note, for $1.50. 
Equals every way the boots sold 
in all retail stores for $2.50. 
We make this boot ourselves, there- 

























another pair. 
or Opera Toe, widths G D,E. 7 
EE, sizes 1 to 8, an 
half sizes. Send your 
size; we will fit you. 
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DO NOT BE DECEIVED 


with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which stain the 
hands, injure the iron, and burn off. This Polish is 
Brilliant, Odorless, Durable, and the consumer pays 
for no tin or glass package with ev ery purchase, 














THE PERFECTION 


LOUR BIN 


with our improved and 
REMOVABLE SIFTER 


is absolutely perfect. 
N Guaranteed to Last a Lifetime. 
Saves Time and Labor. 

Try one, you will value it higher 
than anything but the baby. 
100,000 NOW IN USE. 
Made of the best tin, japanned 
nicely, in 4 sizes to hold 

100 and 2001bs. Beware of imi- 
tations. Buy the‘Perfection,” 
guaranteed im every respect. 
Ask your dealer or our agent. 
Send for circulars and _testi- 
monials. AGENTS WANTED. 


SHERMAN & BUTLER, Msfrs., 
26-28 W. Lake St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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AN AID TO MEMORY. 


“I reckon if a man is made ’thout any mem’ry | 
wuth mentionin’, *taint much use fer him to try to | 
patch it out with fust one thing an’ then another,” 
remarked Uncle Ethan Hackett, soberly. ‘“What’s 
the trouble over to Cyrus’s now?” inquired Aunt | 
Sabrina. “For I take it it’s Cyrus you’re referrin’ 
to.” “Yes,” assented Uncle Ethan. ‘1 hed Cyrus 
in mind, hevin’ just come from there, as you’re 
knowin’ to. You see Sister Marthy hes been gone 
fer up’ards of a week, an’ I cal’lated ’twas about | 
time I rid over an’ see how he was gittin’ on; an’ I | 
found him in a peck o’ trouble, 1 ken tell ye.” 


“I should think Marthy was clean demented to 
go off an’ leave him alone fer that length o’ time!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Hackett. 

“Well,” pursued Uncle Ethan, “‘Marthy went off 
leavin’ everythin’ in apple-pie order, an’ enough 
cooked up to last him,—’xceptin’ bread, that one 0’ 
the — rs was to fetch in to him,—and all the 
extry doors locked so he wouldn’t hev nothin’ on 
his mind. 

“There was only jest one thing she charged him 
with, an’ that was waterin’ her pink an’ white 

eranium. You know what a sightly bloom that 
| oy an’ he promised her faithful he’d see to it 
whilst she was gone. 

“Well, it appears ’t he couldn’t seem to ree’llect 
it noways, ’xcept jest when he was where he 
couldn’t ’tend to it; an’ one night, when she’d 
been gone four days an’ that plant hedn’t hed a 
drop 0’ water, it come into his mind jest as he was 
gettin’ into bed. 

“So he says to himself, ‘I’ll tix things so’s ’t I 
shall do it fust-off to-morrer mornin’,’ an’ accord- 
in’ly he yanked the big rockin’-cheer, that hes 
allus set ’way off in the corner, right inter the 
middle o’ the room, where his eye would light on 
it soon as he woke up, an’ he cal’lated that would 
put him in mind o’ the geranium. 

“Well, as’t happened, he woke up in the middle 
o’ the night with a —— toothache, an’ he got 
out o’ bed to fetch some o’ the stuff from the 
mantel-closet that he uses at sech times. He 
started off kind o’ spry, an’ fust he knew he come 
against the rockers o’ that cheer with all his might 
an’ main, an’ then fell over it! 

“I dunno how in Tunkett he managed it, but 

someway or ’nother he twist’ his ankle, an’ he laid 
there groanin’ fer quite a spell ’fore he was able 
to git back to bed. 
“When mornin’ come he was scursely able to 
move, but he made out to crawl to the winder, an’ 
he set there till one o’ the neighbors went by, an’ 
then he opened the winder an’ yelled. 

“The man come in—lucky Cyrus hed forgot to 
lock the front door, es usu’l—an’ see what the 
trouble was, an’ then he went fer the doctor. 

“I found him settin’ up in a big cheer, with his 
foot all bound up an’ lookin’ pooty diskerridged 
this mornin’. | 

“He said he’d cal’lated to send word over to us 
to-day. He hed jest rec’llected the reason he set 
the rockin’-cheer in the middle o’ the room, an’ he 
as’d me to take a look at Marthy’s geranium; 
she’s comin’ home to-morrer mornin’; he wouldn’t 
let ’em send word to her that anythin’ ailed him. 

“I persume t’ say I may hev seen plants look 
parch’der than that geranium,” said Mr. Hackett, 
cautiously, “but I can’t rec’llect where nor when. | 

“You know it’s been powerful cold fer the last | 
week, an’ that plant hes been settin’ in a bleak 
spot where Cyrus put it jest after Marthy went off, 
thinkin’ ’twould ketch his eye easier—an’—well, 
there ‘tis, an’ there’s his foot an’ ankle — well, 
Cyrus ’lowed to me he shouldn’t ever burden his 
mind tryin’ to remember anythin’ again long as he 
lived; an’ it wouldn’t oy ease up things 
fer Marthy much ef he did!” 
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TWO FRIENDS. 





Some crustaceans hide their shells under another 
sea creature, apparently to protect themselves. A 
certain hermit crab found in the Mediterranean 
Sea is fond of a sea-anemone, and it is unusual to 
find a shell which a hermit has chosen for his 
house unprotected by his anemone friend. A 
gentleman relates that he captured and put in a 
large aquarium one of these sea-anemones, on a} 
shell in which was a hermit crab who seemed 
already to have outgrown his house. 


“All went well for a while,” he writes, “then the 
hermit grew so large that he had to leave his shell 
and abandon his friend. An hour after the hermit 
left his old shell I looked at the aquarium again, 
and was surprised to find the sea-anemone on top 
of the new shell which the hermit crab had adopted 
as his dwelling. They both seemed very well 
satisfied. 

“How had the anemone come there? I soon 
found out. I cautiously lifted .the shell to the 
surface of the water and let the anemone fall to 
thé bottom of the aquarium, then I put the shell 
down near it. 

“Hardly had the crustacean touched bottom 
before he seized the anemone with one claw, then 
} sg two, and I saw at once what he intended to 
do. 

“With great care he went to work to replace the 
anemone on the shell. He found the anemone 
upside down, and he took great pains to set it 
upright again. Then he grasped it firmly with 
two claws, and raised it and placed it on the shell. 
For twelve minutes he remained perfectly motion- 
less, pressing it firmly on to the shell all the time. 
Then he very cautiously took away first one claw, 
and then the other. 

“I was pleased to see that when he moved, the 
sea anemone remained in place, as firmly fixed as 
the energetic little crab could wish.” 


+e 
“PUFF, 


Grace Greenwood says of John Hall, the once 
famous New Hampshire senator, in her “‘Reminis- 
cences of Washington,” that he was no respecter 
of persons. Not eyen the thunder of Webster’s 
solemn periods nor the lightning flash of Clay’s 
sarcasm could appall him. 


_One hot afternoon, when I had not been to the 
Capitol, he dropped in, and remarked, wearily : 

“Webster made a speech this morning.” 

“Ah, what have I lost!” I exclaimed. 
me something about it.” 

“Well, the old man was 
It was something like this. } 

He assumed the attitude of the “great ex- | 
pounder” when speaking, and using his character- 
istic gestures and even counterfeiting his voice 
and inflections, he gave a really wonderful imita- 
tion. Yet he said absolutely nothing but “Puff! 
puff! puff! puff!” in those deep, sonorous tones | 
which were so familiar and so impressive. 

I laughed, yet I felt that there was something 
almost profane in that bit of burlesque. 


PUFF, PUFF!” 





“Do tell | 


not at his best exactly. 
” 


self taught, without notes, 50 cts. 
BANJO, #1. Circular and cata. of in- 
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GUITAR FREE. A.PARKE.,8 Fifth Ave.,Chicago. | 





THELATEST THING IN House DESIGns. 
“Artistic Dwellings” for ’93. 
' 70 DESIGNS 
wtth views, 
floor plans and esti- 
mate of cost. These 
houses range in cost 
from $600 to $10,000, 
and are the results of 
careful study by ex- 
perts in house build- 
ing. Convenience, 
economy and taste 
ible degree. 





Sent Prepaid for $1.00. 
FRANK P. ALLEN, Aacuirecr, 


187 Old Houseman B'k., - Grand Rapids, Mich. 
A BOY'S FINE SUIT 
AN EXTRA PAIR OF PANTS 
AND A NICE HAT 
All made 
to match—only 

































These Combina- 
tion Suits are 
guaranteed 
every thread all 
wool — work- 
manship and 
style unexcelled. 
‘The tinest Boy’s 
Suit ever sold 
for $5.00 by any 
(lothier in 
America 

ANO WITH EVERY 
SUIT WE GIVE AN 
EXTRA PAIR OF 
PANTS AND a 
HAT--ALL MADE 
TO MATCH FREE! 


Sent C. 0.0. with 
privilege of examina- 
tion on receipt of $1.00 
to guarantee express 
charges, or send $5.00 
and we agree to refund 
the money if euit is 
not satisfactory. 


“THE HUB” 


N. W. COR. STATE AND JACKSON STREETS 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE 
64 pages)—tells you how to save money 
S Men's and Boys’ Clothing—Furnish- 
Ing Goods—Hats—Men’s and Ladies’ 
Shoes—Ladles’ Wraps and Jackets. 
results of 
nad eating, 


Garfield Tea #% 


Headache, Restores Complexion, Saves Doctors’ Bills. 
Sample free. GARFIELD TEA Co., 319 W. 45th St., N. ¥. 


Cures Constipation 


















Overcomes 


TAKE IT QUICK FOR 


$4.98. 


We Pay Express or Mail. 
Offer good for this month 
only. This Handsome 


Tailor-Made Suit 


In either Imperial Wool 
Cloth or Striped and Fig- 
ured Duck ior 


*4.98 


Just to prove that 25 Per 
Cent. Is Saved on ail 
aoe Sone at Mahler’s 
ew York Mail Order Dept. 
Fashion Catalogue Mailed FREE. 
("Send Bust Measure and 
Skirt Length. 


MAHLER BROS., 


501-503 6th Ave., N. Y. 








To Restore 


hair which 
has become thin, 
and keep the scalp 
| clean and healthy, use 


AYERS 


It prevents the hair 
from falling out 

or turning gray. 
The best 


Dressing 








Wear Only 
“ne THE GENUINE 


._ 
pr 

y_ CORSET 
\. WAISTS 


Y Approved by physicians. 


Pat. i Endorsed by dressmakers, 
Feb. 23, '86. Recommended by every woman who has 
worn them. Beware of Imitations. Made only by 


JACKSON CORSET CO., Jackson, Mich, 
If your dealer hasn’t them. write the makers. 

















scouring soap which has no equal 
for all cleaning purposes exceptin 
the laundry: lo use it is to value it-- 


What will SAPOLIO do? Why it will clean paint, make oil-cloths 
bright, and give the floors, tables and shelves a new appearance. It will 
take the grease off the dishes and off the pots and pans. You can scour 
the knives and forks with it, and make the tin things shine brightly. The 
wash-basin, the bath-tub, even the greasy kitchen sink will be as clean as 
a new pin if you use SAPOLIO. One cake will prove all we say. Bea 


clever housekeeper and try it. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


THERE IS BUT ONE SAPOLIO, 


ENOCH MORCAN’S SONS CO., NEW YORK. 
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HOT WATER 
HEATERS ani RADIATORS 
FOR HEATING 
Dwellings, Public Buildings, Ete. 
BY 


HOT WATER CIRCULATION 
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The apex of success in house 
heating is reached by the Gurney 
Heaters. Their excellent work 
during the past severe winter is 
t but another tribute to their supe- 

Lf ‘iority. Our book “ How Best to 
Ma FZeat Our Homes” 
sent free to anyone, 











GURNEY. 


Gurney Hot Water Heater Co. 


163 Franklin St., Roston, Maas, 
59 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Lil, 
SELLING AGENCIES: 
Johnson & Co., 71 John St., 
New York. 
J. CF. Fascha. 246 Arch St. 
a] 
recat DOUBLE CROWN. 








ESPECIALLY INVITED by the MANAGEMENT of the WORLD’S FAIR 
Prominent Position. 
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To cccupy the Most 


HICK 


This is the Greatest meer 


Founded 1823. 
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RING 


NO 
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ever Awarded in this Country to a Piano Manufacturer. Examine | 
ese our Latest Productions before Purchasing. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


791 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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* THE GREAT MEDICINAL FOOD * 


\PERI 
INRANUA 
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Cc 
NOURISHING 


Sy Fy — S| Sa" 
ise»: GSY TE» 


FoR NURSING MOTHERS. INFANTS 4x0 


CHILDREN 
FrREN VALID S40 


CONVALESCENTS, 


| FOR DYSPEPTIC, DELICATE,INFIRM AND 


AGED PERSONS 
AN UNRIVALLED FOOD IN TH. 


SicnKrH-ROOM 
Soup DRUGGISTS. HE SHIPPING DEPOT 


WOWN CARLE & SONS. NEW YORK 


FRANK MILLER’S 
CROWN DRESSING 


For LADIES’ and 
CHILDREN’S SHOES. 


Gives a beautiful Jet Black Gloss, 
Softens and Preserves the Leather. 
Purchaser pays no fancy price for ex- 
pensive boxes and wrappers, and gets 
Best in Quality and Quantity. 

Ask your Dealer for it. 
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Victor + | 
Bicycles | 


» Are first in tires and improvements, The ’ 
P best pneumatic with inner tubes remov- ’ 
p able through the rim. If you are going ’ 


‘ to ride why not ride the best? q 
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Victor catalog is yours for the asking. ‘ 

Overman Wheel Co., Boston, Washing- § 
ton, Denver, San Francisco. A G. Spalding ‘ 
P & Bros., Chicago, New York, Philadelphia. § 
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ONA Levét STRETCH 


Always in the Lead. 


Free Illustrated Catalogue to any address. 
Warwick Cycle Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mass. 


What Can Cuticura Do 


Everything that is cleansing, purifying, and, beau- 
tifying for the Skin, Scalp, and Hair of Infants and 

Children, the CuTicuRa 
RemeEptEs willdo. They 
speedily cure itching 
and burning eczemas. 
and other painful and 
disfiguring skin and 
scalp diseases, cleanse 
the scalp of scaly, hu- 
mors, and restore the 
hair. Absolutely mg 
agreeable, and unfailing, 
they appeal to mothers as the best skin purifiers 
and beautifiers in the world. Parents, think of this, 
save your children years of mental as well as phys- 
ical suffering by reason of personal disfigurement 
added to bodily torture. Cures made in childhood 
are 6 y, permanent, and economical. Sold every- 
where. Porrer Drue AND CHEM. CorP., Boston. 

aa“ All about Skin, Scalp, and Hair” free. 


BABY’ 











Skin and Scalp purified and beautified 
by Cuticura Soap. Absolutely pure, 


ACHING SIDES AND BACK, 


Hip, Kidney, and Uterine Paine and 
Weaknesses relieved in one minute 
by the Cuticura Anti-Pain Plaster 
the first and only pain-killing plaster. 
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Agents Wanted 


CYCLE Co. 


| Lake and Halstead Sts., CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


SD ROHS OS SE St 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly | 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time | 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- | 
secriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- | 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the | 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are | 
sewateed to register letters whenever requested to 
ao 80, 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is | 
almost sure to wear a hole threugh the envelope | 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and if lost or stolen the money cannot be 
recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subseribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your | 
subseriptos is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes | 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
eontinue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which | 
your paper iysent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying, money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

We have a few Agents who take new sub- 
scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
can be ordered, but no payment of money should be | 
made to them until the person who subscribes has | 
received the paper for from one to two months. 
receiving of the paper for that length of time will 
be a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then money can be paid to him. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 








For the Companion. 


NEGLECT. 


When one is arguing against the patent “nos- 
trums” which are thrust in such quantities upon 
the innocent public, no more weighty accusation 
can be made than that their use fosters a most 
harmful habit of neglect among the sick. 

That we are always wanting to put off till} 
another time what should receive our immediate 
attention is apparent to nobody so often as to the | 
physician. He is constantly meeting with those 
who, either for the sake of economy, or from 
an ignorance which is somewhat excusable, are 
_ seeking to temporize with their complaints. 

Of course we all have our “ill turns,” and we 
may have sufficient knowledge of the principles of 
hygiene to nurse ourselves back to a normal con- 
dition of health; but it is hardly to be expected | 
that when one is so ill as to be incapacitated for | 
his usual labors, he should be skilled enough in 
medicine to treat his own case. That such fool- 
hardy attempts are made, however, is a matter of 
common knowledge. 

A person picks up one of the many pamphlets so | 
widely distributed by the proprietors of wonderful | 
cure-alls, and at once, struck with the similarity | 
of his own troubles to those set forth in the pages | 
before him, decides that his own case has been | 
correctly diagnosed, and begins the treatment | 
prescribed. 

It is only after sending many dollars after the | 
first that the deluded victim finally seeks proper | 
advice, perhaps to be told that it is too late; or at | 
best that a long course of severe treatment will be | 
necessary. Such shameful temporizing with 
disease is unwarranted. 

When one is reaily ill—and there is hardly any 
one who does not know when his body is diseased 
—the best possible advice should at once be sought, 
and the treatment prescribed rigidly carried out. 
It is unreasonable to suppose that a given remedy 
will strike every case of the disease for which it is 
intenied. The patient is to be treated, not the 
disease. 





—@—__—— 


CARE OF BIRDS. 


No one who cares much to watch birds in the 
fields and thickets likes to see birds in cages. The 
keeping of birds, however, is always justified for | 
those who are confined to the house by sickness or | 

| 
| 





infirmity. To such persons the singing of a bird 
is a powerful bond with nature. 

Since birds are to be kept for human delight, it 
is only fair that all thoughtful care should be 
bestowed upon them. We can assume that no one 
would intentionally do them any harm. The risk | 
is that they may suffer from want of thought. | 
Just a word, then, may be said on their behalf. 

The keeper of the pet canary is careful to hang 
its cage high above the reach of the house cat. 
This is a necessary precaution if we admit the | 
necessity of having the cat in the room at all. | 

But does the fond possessor of the bird consider | 
how different are the conditions of life at that | 
height and at a point say two feet lower? If she | 
will step upon a chair and remain there a few 
minutes, she will find the temperature high, the 
air foul, and a headache the result. 

It is not necessary to explain here how it happens 
that the upper layers of air in all our living-rooms 
become unfit for human breathing. It is even less 
fit for the breathing of any song-bird. 

The writer once had a chance to observe the 


influence of atmosphere upon these singers. A 
friend of his kept thirty-two canaries in one cage. 
The cage was hung at a safe height while cats were 
about, but in their absence it was sometimes low- 
ered to the level of the window-sill. The result 
was always a deafening noise of uproarious glee. 
The good lady of the house always attributed 
this outburst to their seeing the birds in the 
orchard and hearing songs through the open 
window. This would explain it in part, but a 
greater part was surely due to their being brought 
suddenly into a current of pure, fresh air. 
Another thing that should be taken into account 
in the hanging of a cage is the fact that song-birds 
differ greatly in their habit of perching. Most of 
them perch low, but some warblers may be heard 
singing from the tops of tall trees. This differ- 


| ence of habit is rarely referred to in books on the 
| care of birds. 


ASSAILED BY WILD HOGS. 


In “Recollections of the Early Settlement of the 
Wabash Valley” the author relates an adventure 
with wild hogs which befell him in 1835. As the 
reader is aware, droves of hogs left to wander in 
the woods and forage for themselves sometimes 
become fierce and dangerous. 

I was strolling along the bank of the Wabash, 
says the writer, at some distance from my brother’s 
cabin, when I suddenly heard a confused cracking 
of bushes, rattling of stones, and gnashing of teeth, 
with a loud boo-boo-oh from the ravine below. 
Instantly I realized the terrors of my situation; it 





was one of the droves of wild hogs of which my | 


brother had spoken warningly. 

I took to my heels and ran to the summit of the 
hill, making for a large oak-tree with the intention 
of climbing it. On my way I seized a stout maple 
limb. 

The trunk was so lofty that I was unable to 
climb the oak, but I stood with my back against it 
and faced my assailants, which were now upon 
me, squealing and grunting fiercely, a dozen of 
them. 

I shouted for help and wielded my bludgeon 
with good effect. The hogs were eager to get at me. 
First one and then another would advance, snap- 
ping its ugly jaws. A blow from my club would 
sent it squealing to the rear. My brother had told 
me that these hogs would make nothing of devour- 
ing a man, clothes and all, if they got a chance at 
him. 

For fifteen minutes I kept them at bay with my 
club, but they were becoming bolder and fiercer. 
One had torn a ee from my pantaloons, and I 
was fearful that I should be unable to hold them 
off longer, when to my relief I heard my brother’s 


voice. 

He soon came up, gunin hand. He had heard 
my cries for help. he loud report of his gun 
frightened the hogs, and with many loud oophs and 
squeals they scampered down the hill. But for his 
fortunate arrival I probably should not be alive to 


tell this tale. 


OLD AND YOUNG CLOUDS. 


Does it not seem rather singular to speak of the 
age of clouds, of old clouds and young clouds, 


| just as you would describe plants as being either 


young or old? Yet it really appears that sucha 
distinction can be made, and the discovery, as so 
frequently happens, was based upon a preceding 
mistake. 

Mr. John Aitken reached the conclusion some 
years ago that the density of a cloud was pro- 
portional to the number of water particles it 
contained, the water particles in turn depending 
upon the particles of dust present. 

But more recently Mr. Aitken has ascertained 


| that his first conclusion was wrong, and that in 


many clouds the density falls far short of propor- 
tionality with the number of water particles. 
Further investigation has satisfied him that the 
size of the water particles changes with the age of 
the cloud. 

The clouds upon which his observations were 
made a number of years ago must, he thinks, have 
been. old clouds, and in them the water particles, 
being comparatively large, appeared to be propor- 
tional to the density. ut the later observations 
were made upon newly-formed or young clouds, in 
which the particles were small in size. 

Thus the law of growth and development, which 
obtains among living things, has its expression 
also even in the clouds of heaven. 


NAILED HIS LEG. 


It was absence of mind that made the Dutch | 


cooper head himself into his hogshead, where he 
would have stayed if the neighbors had not heard 
him call through the bunghole. But what caused 
another mistake was absence of feeling; an ab- 
sence common to artificial limbs. The Ansonia 
Sentinel tells this droll story : 


Anson S——, of Shelton Centre, a wooden-legged 
veteran, set to work to make a frame for the sup- 
port of his tomato vines. To ery A the posts steady 
while nailing the slats he placed his left, or wooden, 
leg against them, and drove the nails home with a 


vim. 
After nailing one end he started to go to the 
next post, but found, to his surprise, he could not 
move. Visions of paralysis flashed over his mind, 
but on examining carefully he found he had driven 
the nail through slat and post into his wooden leg, 
and that he was nailed fast to the tomato frame. 


AN INSIDIOUS TROUBLE. 


“An’ how is Moike, Mrs. Herlihy?” inquired 
one of that lady’s neighbors. “Pore b’y, phwat 
does the docther say to his loongs?” 


“He says there’s niver a thing the matther wid 
Moike’s loongs now,” replied Mrs. Herlihy, “but 
he aint denyin’ they’ve got the laste mite av a 
tindincy.” 

“Wurra, wurra, an’ is that so!” exclaimed the 
neighbor, dolefully; and then after a short pause 
she asked deferentially, ‘an’ phwat is a ‘tindincy,’ 
Mrs. Herlihy, dear?” e 

“A tindincy,” responded Mrs. Herlihy, with 
solemnity, “is a thing that aint to be shpoke av 
loightly; it’s where what aint so alriddy is loikely 
to come on ye unbeknownst at anny minut!” 

“Pore Moike, pore b’y!” ejaculated the visitor 
with a dubious shake of her head, and she departed 
to spread the news of Mike’s mysterious ailment. 


A STRANGE OPERATION. 


A little boy whose father never uses a razor was 
much amazed and interested on the morning after 
his arrival at his uncle’s house to see that gentle- 
man shaving. 

“Why, Uncle Fred!” he exclaimed, after watch. 
ing the operation for a few moments. “I don’t 
see what makes you wash your face with that little 
broom, and wipe it off witha knife. Papa doesn’t!” 





Burnett’s Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays irrita- 
tion and promotes the growth of the hair. (Adv. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


The Family Wash Blue. Always Reliable. 
D. $. WILTBERGER, 233 North 2d Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


DAINTY DESSERTS FOR DAINTY PEOPLE. 


A little cook-book just out, filled with Choice Recipes. 
Send two-cent stamp for one to 


KNOX’S SPARKLING GELATINE WORKS, Johnstown, N. ¥. 


Barbour’s Linen Thread 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


Hand and Machine Work. 


LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest to 
the Ladies, especially considered. 
SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 























p23 oe OUR COMBINATION” 
a52 KNEE- PANTS SUIT, | All 
4 EXTRA PAIR PANTS | for 
x a for Cooeages qeouages 





Spring Styles Just Out, 
Single- and Double-Breasted. 
BEST VALUE EVER OFFERED. 
all wool. Best of 
erfect-fitting. Great 

variery. Sample pieces of the 
‘oods the “Combinations” are made 
rom and rules for measuring sent 
free to any address. Clothes sent to 
your nearest press office C. O. D., 
with privilege of examining before 
paying. If they do not suit you they 
will be returned at our expense. 
If you cannot wait to see sanaies, 
age, = and height of boy, 
size of hat,and we will send 
e fit. Or if money and 60 cents 
for postage is sent with the order, we will refund 
all the money if clothes do not fit and satisfy. 
ur 815 Suits for Men, any style preferred, best 
value in the World, sent on same terms as above. 
Finely Illus. New Spring Cata. of Men’s & Boys’ 
Clothing and Furnishings sent free to any address. 


jothing House, cor. Madison and Clark Sts. Chicago, lll. 
Try it 


Yourself. 


“That proves the 
point fully. 1 swept 
that carpet just as 
aa 4 Well as I could with 
a broom, and this is what the sweeper 
found afterward. ’Tis folly to say you 
need a broom on a carpet. A carpet 














SECTIONALPLATING 


1847, 


SXI 







Ci ‘plated 
SPOONS & FORKS 


ARE THE MOST ECONOMICAL FOR 
GENERAL USE. 
THEYARE PLATED THREE TIMES HEAVIER 


ON THE THREE POINTS MOST EXPOSED TO WEAR 
i AS SHOWN ABOVE 


SOLD BY FIRST CLASS DEALERS 

If you are not sure where the genuine 
1847 Rogers Goods can be obtained, address 
the MERIDEN BrITANNIA Co., Meriden, Ct. 


Illustrations of latest designs and valuable inferm- 
ation will be mailed you. (Mention this paper.) 








was never swept clean without a 


BISSELL “Sweeper.” 


The ‘‘BISSELLS’’ remove all of the dirt. | 


Not another method will do it. 
Sold everywhere. 








There’s a wheel in the life of all men, which 
taken every day, leads on to manliness. It is a 


COLUMBIA. 
BICYCLE. _ 



































Columbia catalogue. 45 comprehensive engravings. 
The most exhaustive cycling catalogue published. Free 
at Columbia agencies. By mail for two two-cent stamps. 
Pope Mfg. Co., Boston, New Yoxk, Chicago, Hartford. 
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Cures 
Cures 
Cures 


Cures 





Cures 


Cures 


omfort 





Cures 
Cures 
Cures 





wrinkle. 
ask how 


Phew ! I smart in ev 
Ll telephone Jones an 
he can look so happy. 


Ginfort 





Comfort Powder. 
It will relieve you. 


Chafing. 
Itching. 
Sunburn. 
Insect Bites. 
Pimples. 


Ringworm. 


Cures Tender Skin. 
Cures Fetid Sweat. 
Nettle Rash. 
Sore Feet. 

Itching Piles. 


Cures Eczema. 

Cures Bed Sores. 
Cures Burns. 

Cures all Inflammation. 


A box of Comfort Powder is a whole medi- 
cine chest at mountains or sea-shore. 
Send four cents in stamps for Sample and Book. 
Sold by Druggists, 

Price 50c. per box, postage paid. 


Powder 





Pili telephone that baby across 
the street and see how he gets 
along so easy with chafing. 


Powder 





Powder 


Comfort Powder does it. 





My Eczema is worse. Doctor, 
what was that Powder you rec- 
ommended ? 


THE COMFORT POWDER CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Use COMFORT SOAP 


is Antiseptic, 


for the Hands, the Face, the Complexion. It 


25c. a Cake. 


Emollient and Curative. 
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For the Companion. 
IN A BOSTON FIRE-TRAP. 


One morning last April I was riding to business 
in Boston on an electric car when my friend 
Pp——, the real estate agent, came aboard. All 
around us the passengers were talking of the then 
recent great fire in Lincoln Street—that from which 
Chief Egan escaped by crawling out over the 
street hand over hand on a horizontal cable. My 
friend listened with much interest, seemed some- 
times tempted to speak, yet held his peace till we 
left the car together. Then he said: 

“T'll tell you about an adventure of my own in 
that fire. It hasn’t been in the papers, but you 
may make such use of it as you choose. 

‘“‘The other day when the third alarm was rung 
from Bedford Street I remembered that we had 
several tenants in that district. So I was specially 
interested in the fire. As I happened to be not 
particularly busy at the time, I caught up my 
hat and ran out to see what was going on. 

“Of course you've read all about it. You 
know how a sheet of flame swept from end to end 
of those massive buildings so swiftly that scores 
of people had barely time to look up from their 
desks, whirl around and hurl themselves headlong 
from the windows. You read of Egan's escape, 
and the more daring plunge of his companion 
down that hatchway, in the bare trust that it was 
only the ceiling and not the lower room that was 
as yet ablaze. 

‘“*Well, when I got near the fire the streets all 
round it were blocked by crowds. As I could 
see nothing from that point of view, it occurred | 
to me to try to get into a great building on 
Bedford Street. From its roof a good view could 
be had, and I knew its tenants. So I rushed 
around to the rear. 

“On that side, the building was simply a great 
storehouse, piled to the upper story with boxes | 
and bales—nice things to feed a blaze, as I had 
opportunity later to reflect. For some time I 
could find nobody to let me in. I suppose all 
were off watching the fire. Finally I saw the 
engineer, rushed up to him and cried: 

“Brown, I must go up to the roof instantly. 
It is of the highest importance. I must go. Show 
me the quickest way instantly.’ 

“He looked me all over in a slow, deliberate, 
maddening way, and said: : 

‘**Well, there aint no way that I know of. 
spose it’s the fire you want to look at; but 
there's goods piled up in all the windows, way 
up, stairways an’ all.’ | 

«But I must get up, I tell you!’ I cried, | 
exasperated at the old fellow’s slowness. ‘There 
must be some way, sure!’ 

“<‘Hum; 1 s’pose I might put you up on the 
freight elevator, if you are a mind to try it,’ he 
drawled. 

“<‘The very thing!’ I shouted. 
quick! I'll follow.’ 

“He put on his coat, buttoned it up as carefully 
as though dressing for dinner, and sedately 
started down cellar, with me at his heels longing 
to force him to speed. We made our way over 
piles of stacked boxes, and reached the further | 
corner of that great building, where the elevator | 
stood. Then I knew what to do without him. I 
flung open the tin-lined door, grasped the rope 
almost before I was on the platform, and gave it 
a Vigorous pull. 

“Of course I expected to go shooting skyward 
instantly, as the door clicked behind me. Nothing 
of the sort! That elevator began to creep upward. 
An industrious caterpillar might have gone faster. 
The rope rattled lazily in its hole as it seemed to 
run downward like cold molasses through the 
floor. The elevator shaft received no light except 
from the skylight far above me, but I could see 
and had ample leisure to count the nails that 
stood in rows in the metal sheathing. 

“However, I was at last as far as the elevator 
would go, within one floor’s height of the barred 
skylight on the roof. I could hear the thud of 
the firemen’s feet at intervals above me. I 
longed to run out on the upper floor, find a hatch- 
way and join the men on the roof. 

“But I couldn’t get out of the elevator. Where 
was the door? I could find no sign of a latch. 
At last I found the door, put my shoulder to it 
and shoved. It would not budge. I kicked it. | 
It sounded solid, as though merchandise by the 
ton was heaped behind it. Afterward I learned 
that the porters, in shifting bales on that floor, 
had temporarily piled them against the elevator 
door, and gone below by the stairway. So I 
kicked and pushed and struggled in vain to open 
that door. Was there ever a more disgusted man 
than I? 

“I started down, resolved on one thing—to 
blow up that engineer! During the slow down- 
ward trip I stood revolving the words by which 
to give him a sufficient sense of my indignation. 

My vocabulary seemed inadequate to the occasion. 
I reached the bottom at last, and dashed impetu- 
ously at the basement door. It was locked! 








4 


‘Lead on, 





batten. 


| of that fire that I could. 





“For at least five minutes I hammered and 


kicked at it, and shouted at that engineer, but 
without the least result. Then the dim light 
from far above became dimmer. I looked up to 
see heavy rolls of smoke going over the skylight! 
It dawned upon me that I was caught in that 
elevator shaft, with a huge fire raging right across 
the street by this time, and with every prospect 
that it would leap across and swallow up the 
building that I was in. I can tell you, J., I was 
frightened then! 

‘‘Well, 1 am here still, as you see; but no 
thanks to that engineer, or his elevator, either. 
Four times I made that entire, everlastingly slow 
trip from top to bottom, struggling with every 
door, expecting every moment to see the top of 


| the shaft in a blaze and to feel live coals dropping 


down to me at the bottom. 

“T could find no door that would open from the 
elevator. Every crack that I saw I sounded,— 
even prodded with my jack-knife,—then set my 
machine in motion again. Men tell of thinking 
over their past lives at such times, but I was too 
scared for any thought. I suppose I must have 
gone mad for a little while. I know I yelled like 
a madman. 

“Finally I started toward the bottom again, 
determined to try to cut my way out. I must 
have been crazy to entertain the idea; but at all 
events it would be action. As I felt around, for 
it was now quite dark in the bottom of that shaft, 
remember, especially when the smoke drifted 
heavily across the roof, suddenly a thin stream of 
cold water leaped through the darknéss right 
across my face, like an electric shock. I gave one 
great gasp, and checked the elevator. 

‘I knew what it was. Some firemen had shot 
a stream at the side of the building to put out a 
brand or wet the surface. With trembling fingers 
I felt around and over the surface whence the jet 
of water had come. That was the side next the 
street. The door leading into the building was 
now behind me. 

‘““Why the water came in and the light did not 
I do not know. Perhaps the stream from the 
hose was so strong that it forced a spirt around a 
Anyway, there was no doubt that the 
water had squirted across my face. At last I 
found the crack through which it had come. It 
was a horizontal crack. The water had spirted 
under the door through which goods were taken 
onto the ground floor from trucks on the street 

“Starting the elevator again until it reached 
the right place, I worked my fingers into that 
crack. It yielded! and how my heart bounded 
as my fingers slipped in! In a second I braced 
my feet under me and heaved with all my 
strength—and plunged headlong into the outer 
air right into the arms of a fireman! 

“To him it seemed as though I shot right out 
of the side of the house, without the least warning, 
and a more astonished man you never saw. 

“Well, I was there, and inside the fire lines at 
that; and since I was there I concluded to see all 
I fancy that there was 
not a reporter of any paper who did see more of 
itthan I did. But it has cured me of going to 
fires where I had no business to be, and I haven’t 


been to another since.” 
JOHN PRESTON TRUE. 


_ 
> 


LITERALLY TRUE. 


An Irish woman was brought before a Brooklyn 
judge not long ago, according to the Eagle, and 
without waiting for ceremony proceeded to speak 
in her own defence. 

The judge bade her to be silent, but she paid 
no attention to him, and kept right on. 
judge grew angry. Down came the gavel. 
the woman continued to vociferate. 

Finally, after no little pounding and shouting, 
she seemed to come to her senses. The silence 





But 


| was momentary, however, for she broke out 


again with the exclamation : 
“There isn’t a jedge in this counthry kin make 
me hould me tongue in me pocket.” 


> 
> 





HARD WATER. 


There is more or less talk about chemistry in 
daily life, but it has seldom been reduced to more 
practical terms than by the little girl of whom 
Good News brings us tidings. 

Aunt Jane—Is the water where you live now, 
soft or hard ? 


Wee Niece—1 guess it’s pretty hard. The girl 


| spattered some on the lamp-chimney the other 


night, an’ it broke all to pieces. 





Bo , C White Mts. #4 a Week. For cirs. ad- 

ys amp dress Her. J. E. Johnson, N. Woodstock, N.H. 

} OSTON Stammerers’ Institute and Trainin 
School. Alwaysopen. All impediments in speech 

cured for life. 41 Tremont Street, Boston. 

\ ANTE 








cD. Canvassers to sell Castilian Cream 
for removing grease, fresh paint andink. A prep- 
aration of great merit which has a large sale wherever 
introduced. Only a small capital required for an agency. 
Address F. C. RD, Agent, West Roxbury, Mass. 


ABSOLUTELY THE BEST. 


ALBEE FOLDING BEDS. 


30 Washington St., Boston. 


AGENTS WANTED 


business accepted. Outfits (samples of cloth) 
refunded when $100 worth of orders taken. 
ings for right parties, as our goods are well known. 
Plymouth Rock Pants Co., 11 to % Eliot St., Boston, Mass. 








to sell our goods. 
Only those that mean 


$7.00, 









a nice Bangle Pin or Friend- 
ship Ring. Any name artist!- 
cally engraved. Dainty birthday 
gifts. 5for$2. Rol gold plate 
or solid silver. (Solid gold, $1.50). 
H. F. LELAND, Worcester, Mass. 





The | 


Good earn- | 


SPECIAL VALUE IN 


NEGLIGEE SHIRTS 


In Madras, Fancy Madras, Cheviots, Etc. 
When ordering by mail send size of collar usually worn. 


G. W. CUSHMAN, 17 Court St., Boston. 












For Women and Men << 
Eta Will annihilate corns, bunions, 
Z and all troubles of the feet. War- 
ranted Hand-Made. Need no 
breaking in, and recommended 
by our best physicians. Send for 
pamphlet for ordering by mail. 
EDMUND W. MILLER, 
8D Beacon Street, Boston. 
Sold from Stock or Made toOrder. 
/ Cream of External Remedies 
iIs the Hop Plaster—because you don’t have | 
to wait—the cure begins at once. Fresh and @ 
SF active medicinal virtues to soothe, stop pains 
and soreness, wonderfully strengthen, invig- 7 
+ orate the parts. : 
You must see Hop Plaster Co., Boston, 
, on both sides of the genuine goods. ae 
seh : = ttt+++455 


Perfection of all plasters. 
\) 

BR Purest Extracts 
PURE of Natural Fruits. 
FRUIT Think of them. 
LAVORING Ask for them. 


EXTRACTS “= 


WINCHESTER’S 
HYPOPHOSPHITE OF LIME AND SODA 


is the best preparation for Consumptives, for 
Coughs, for Weak Lungs, Throat Diseases, 
Loss of Flesh, Poor Appetite, and for every form 
of General Debility. 


Natural 





















The Strongest 


A Trial 
proves their 








most delicate stomach. 

Price, $1.00 per bottle. Send for circular. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 
162 William St., New York. 


Komchacin Caloric 








——- . For 
ARCH AS . 
Fee GALORIG ZENO Piles, Hemorrhoids, 
“Rites, Hemarrherd=, a Fissure and 
Kindred Complaints. 


Has the sanction 
of the purest scien- 
tific principles in its 
methods of applica- 
tion and its practi- 
cal results are in 
some cases little 
short of marvel- 
lous; a cure fre- 
quently follows a 
single treatment, 
and rarely dosevere 
cases require more 
than two or three 
treatments. Pack- 
age containing ev- 
erything needful to 
relieve you of the 
painful troubles 
sent post paid on re- 
ceipt of $1. 
Address KOMCHACIN CALORIC CO., 

130 Lincoln Street, Boston. 


A Sufferer 
15 Years 
with HEADACHE. 


From John Cleveland, General Agent State 
Mutual Life Assurance Co., of Worcester. 


Hartford, Conn., March 29, 1892. 

THE PYRO-FEBRIN CO.: 
Gentlemen :—I have been troubled more or less for the past 
teen years with nervous and sick headaches, and have sel- 
liom found anything that would give me ease except to sleep 
it off. was tempted, however, a short time since, to try your 
Tablets, and they relieved me immediately. 
remedy of the kind I have ever tried, in fact a perfect success. 








~ 


ualities, and have in some instances given them bo.res of the 
Publets to try, and the results have been with them as with me, 
perfectly successful. Wishing you every and all success 
possible, believe me gratefully and sincerely yours, 
JOHN CLEVELAND, 


Pyro-Febrin Tablets 


are the BEst CURE FOR HEADACHE. Price 25 cents. 
At all Druggists or by mail. Take no substitute. Send 
10 cents for trial size. 


THE PYRO-FEBRIN CO., Northampton, Mass. 


MILLER’S REFORM BOOTS AND SHOES | 


Unnatural 


worth. | 


It is a Pure Solution, and will not disarrange the | 


it is the best | 


ave already suggested to many of my friends its good | 


Il. 





Young Men 
Wanted 
To learn the art of cutting gentlemen’s garments. 
The School has the advantage of being con- 
nected with our Fine Tailoring Business, 
which is of great practical value. Business es- 
tablished 15 years; the school for past 10 years. 
Write or call for particulars. 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF CUTTING, D. W. YOUNG, Manager. 





50 BROOMFIELD STREET, BosToN. 
tarts GROVER’S 
| LADIES 
SOFT roe 
TENDER 
SHOES © tcc: 


Are specially intended to comfort those 
who suffer with aching Corns and Bunions. 


Every Pair Hand Made. 


SOLD BY 


LEADING RETAILERS. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


J. J. GROVER’S SONS, Lynn, Mass. 
ieee asaeeteraaemecerescinates 
Carriage 
Poles 48° Shafts 


May be shifted in ten seconds by using 
the Bradley Shaft Coupling. 














Every 

Bradley Wagon 

Is supplied with this superb device, 

and the Couplings may be applied to 

any carriage. : coe a her a 
Catalogue describing this coupling and 


more than go different styles of Bradley 
Wagons mailed on application. 


BRADLEY &60., 





Syracuse, N. Y. 
14 Warren St., New York 
96-98 Sudbury St., Boston 











DELICIOUS' 


Sparkling and healthful. Enjoyed by the 
whole family. No other root beer ex- 
tract equals Williams’ in strength and 
purity. One bottle of extract makes 5 
gallons. The great temperance drink, 
This is not only “ just as good” 
as others, but far better, One 
trial will support this claim. 

Williams & Carleton, Hartford, Ct. 


Lp a 


SOLD 
EVERY WHERE 








A 







Lens. 


Free Sample. 


The Pheenix Dollar Camera 


is the lowest-priced Photograph Instrument in the World. 
Not a Pin-hole Camera, but is supplied with a Genuine French 
The Outfit includes the necessary Chemicals, Dry Plates, 


Sensitized Paper, 
and Printing 





Frame for mak- 











ing the complete 
Photograph. 


FREE SAMPLE. 

A postal card 
request will se- 
cure a sample 
Photograph 2x2 
‘6 inches, show- 
ing the possibili- 
ties of the Phe- 
nix Camera. 


A SPECIAL OFFER. 
For a limited 
time we will send 
the Phcenix Cam- 
era post-paid on 
receipt of $1. 


Perry Mason & Co. 


Boston, Mass. 











INA LLL, 


e 
4 


8 | In Winter’s days | 
> | of cold 
and Summer's 
heated 
term 
there’s naught 
so good 
for 
breakfast 
as 
Foulds’ 
Wheat Germ. 














CONGRESS YEAST POWDER 


is absolutely pure and perfectly wholesome ; 


it produces perfect results and 


free from all objectionable ingredients so 


common to baking powders. 


is entirely 


——— 


Ri: 


TRADE MA 








You'll 








Just a little salt 

in everything we eat. 
Just a little dirt 

in the salt 

makes it impure. 
There’s no dirt in 


WORCESTER SALT. 
If that’s so that settles it. 


Nash, Whiton & Co., 
New Fork. 











use it. Prove it by a test. 


PURITY WASHED CURRANTS, 
unlike other so-called “clean” currants, are only pre- 


pared from the highest grade of cultivated fruit. Try 
them and be convinced of their superior flavor. 

Boston Office, PURITY ASHED SULTANAS 

103 State St. are put up in same manner, and once tried always used. 





The Boston Cooking School 


use and recommend 








It pays to use the Purest foods, as 
purity is essential to health. 

Nothing can equal the Pure Leaf, 
tried out in the old-fashioned way. 
Our name on the package a guarantee of purity. 


JOHN P. SQUIRE & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Established 1842. Incorporated 1892. 





Bensdorp’s Cocoa 


AT THE 


World’s Fair. 


Contracts have been awarded to Stephen L. Bartlett, 
Boston, Sole Importer of Bensdorp’s Royal Dutch 
Cocoa, for supplying all the 


Restaurants and Lunch Counters 
in the World’s Fair Buildings, also for all 
Soda Fountains, 


which will require at least 80,000 pounds of Cocoa. This 
Cocoa will also be used exclusively at the 


Original Vienna Bakery, 
New England Clam Bake Building, 


AND AT 


The Woman’s Building. 


SOLD BY ALL GROCERS. 
See that each can is covered with a Yellow Wrapper. 
Free Trial Sample on receipt of address by 
STEPHEN L. BARTLETT, Importer, Boston. 


IMPORTED 


Humbert Soap 


Made from Pure Olive Oil. 
The Best and Safest Bath Soap 
in the World. 


R. & D. 


Macaroni, 


One-pound Packets. A Rare Table Delicacy. 
Made at Bordeaux, France. 


For Sale by all First-Class Grocers. 


WILLIAM H. RAYMOND 


Grocery Company, 


Importers, 
45 and 47 Commercial Street, Boston. 


Made at Port Maurice, Italy. 





COCOA. 


PURE—ECONOMICAL—DELICIOUS. 
COMPARISON PROVES SUPERIORITY. TRY IT. 











_ Knapp's 


OOTBEER, 


EXTRACT — 


The Great Family Temperance Drink. 





Costs Only lc. a pint. 


IT GOES FARTHER 
AND 
TASTES BETTER. 










That is why you should buy it in preference to any other. 


25 Cents a Bottle. 


All Druggists and Grocers. 


Buy the Extract and make the Rootbeer at Home. 


KNAPP EXTRACT COMPANY, 


168 Duane Street, New York. 





